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Holland, Honduras or 
Honolulu — it doesn’t 
matter where you’re going 
or what your purpose — 
there’s nothing to match 
the work, worry or pure 
joy of preparing to go 
abroad. It’s one of life’s 
your trip is on business o1 
holiday you’ll be all the 
better equipped if you’ve 
read our booklet, 

“The Joys of Travel’. 


Tus little guide for the traveller to foreign parts first appeared five years 
ago. But the years between have brought so many changes in currency 
regulations that we felt it was time to bring the booklet up-to-date. The 
result is an informative answer to the problem of taking—and spending — 
money abroad. Foreign currencies, Travellers Cheques and exchange rates 
are among the topics briefly explained in simple, easy-to-read terms. 
The booklet is available to everyone ; all you have to do is ask 
for a copy at your local branch of the Midland Bank. 
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Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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NELSON’S MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LIBRARY 


General Editor: 
pe Professor C. S. LEWIS 


‘The first thing to strike one about these first two volumes of Nelson’s new Medieval and Renais- 
sance Library under the general editorship of Professor C. S. Lewis, is their sleek and elegant 
format . . . Each volume takes a fairly short text (up to 2,000 lines of verse or 40 pages of prose), 
providing it with an informative introduction, notes, bibliography and, where necessary, glossary.’ 

The Times Educational Supplement 


Be Ancrene Wisse 

Parts Six and Seven 12s 6d 

: ! edited by GEOFFREY SHEPHERD ‘A clear and concise outline of the work’s intricate history, and 
a very useful introduction to the structure and meaning of the whole—considered, refreshingly, as 


a work of literary art rather than so much theological or linguistic raw material.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement 


Squyer Meldrum 


by SIR DAVID LINDSAY tos 


edited by JAMES KINSLEY ‘A sharp and entertaining picture of sixteenth-century Scotland in love 
and war; and a welcome addition to the list of medieval reprints easily accessible to the general 
reader.’ The Times Educational Supplement 


The Owl and The Nightingale 
Edited by E. G. STANLEY 15s 


This addition to Nelson’s Medieval and Renaissance Library provides an important new edition of a 
justly famous poem, which reveals the variety of the medieval mind and mingling of serious ideas 
and imagination and wit. 


The Parlement of Foulys 
Edited by D. S. BREWER 12s 6d 


The Parlement of Foulys is a combination of various traditional themes (the dream, the beast fable, 
the débat); but all are given renewed freshness and interest by Chaucer’s own inimitable touch in 
handling serious themes with lightness and feeling. 


Sir Launfal 


by THOMAS CHESTRE 12s 6d 


edited by A. J. BLISS This is a ‘tail-rhyme’ version of a traditional fairy tale, less sophisticated and 
more accessible to the modern reader than the parallel courtly romances. 
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THE NOVEL 
AND THE READER 


KATHERINE LEVER has aimed her book at students in the widest 
sense—those who want to be able to distinguish a good novel from a bad 
one in times when there is such a superabundance of fiction and advertising 
which misleads. She answers in a helpful way such questions as ‘What is 
a novel?’ and ‘What is a Critic?’. Her references are wide, but her main 
attention is given to five novelists—Jane Austen, George Eliot, William 
Faulkner, Joseph Conrad and Ernest Hemingway. She is not too dogmatic— 
indeed she stresses how important it is to read what you enjoy and form 
your own opinions. There is an appendix consisting of questions on each 
chapter and suggested further reading. 

Katherine Lever is Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College, 
Massachusetts, and author of The Art of Greek Comedy. 12s. 6d. 
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The Late Lord Byron 
DORIS LANGLEY MOORE 


Of all the hundreds of books about Byron and his work, not one has hitherto been 
devoted to the immediate aftermath of his life; and yet it is these first twenty years 
or so that yield the most unexpected and exciting discoveries about the character of 
the poet, and the behaviour of those who surrounded him. Illustrated 42s. net 


The Caedmon Literary Series 


Unique in its range and quality, the Caedmon library of recorded speech is now made 
available to the book trade and schools through John Murray. Here are Eliot, Dylan 
Thomas, Auden, de la Mare, and many others reading their own work. There are also 
notable recordings of the classics—Wordsworth (Sir Cedric Hardwicke), Byron (Tyrone 
Power), and Keats (Sir Ralph Richardson) to mention three. A full list of Caedmon 
records will be forwarded on request to 


JOHN MURRAY 


ALBEMARLE STREET W1 
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English Examined 
SUSIE I. TUCKER 


An anthology from writings, 1600 
to 1800, showing views held at 
the time on the nature, resources 
and use of the English language 
with many key passages not 
readily available elsewhere. 

22s. 6d. net 


The Dramatic Works 
of Thomas Dekker, IV 


EDITED BY 
FREDSON BOWERS 
The Cambridge edition of Dek- 
ker’s complete plays draws on the 
full resources of modern scholar- 
ship to establish the text. The 
fourth and final volume is now 
available. 425s. net 


Annual Bibliography 
of English Language 
& Literature, 32 


This volume contains 10,618 
entries relating to books and 
articles on English language and 
literature published during 1955 
and 1956. Published for the 
Modern Humanities Research 
Association. 80s. net 


Shakesperian 


Tragedy 
H. B. CHARLTON 


A paperback edition is now 
available of Professor Charlton’s 
studies of the major tragedies, 
first published 1948. 10s. 6d. net 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Short 
History of 
English Poetry 


JAMES REEVES 


This book outlines the history of 
poetry in the English-speaking world 
from Chaucer to the present day. It 
is intended for the general reader, 
rather than the specialist, and for 
students who want a brief survey of 
the whole subject. 


It is written with the enthusiasm of 
a man whose main concern in life 
has been English poetry and whose 
aim, in this book, is to encourage 
first-hand study of the poets. The 
emphasis throughout is on poetry 
in its total impact—as something 
much more than prosody or ‘in- 
fluences’ or the biographies of poets. 


At the same time, some biographical 
details are given, in the belief that 
the poet’s relations with society are 
an important part of the history 
of poetry and Mr. Reeves draws 
attention to the constant need for 
a renewal of technical resources if 
poetry is not to become sterile. 


The author’s enthusiasm for his 
subject is accompanied by a strict 
critical sense and his text, illumina- 
ted by frequent quotation, is a nota- 
ble introduction to the riches of our 
poetry. 21s 


Illustrated with 64 portraits of poets 
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Notes and Observations 


ENJAMIN BRITTEN’S A Midsummer-Night’s 

Dream, splendidly staged at Covent Garden, 
roused enthusiasm rare among musical critics, 
who are members of the artistic community not 
easy to please. 

John Piper designed fine and striking scenery : 
though why the wood had to be in the grip of 
winter was not obvious. The cast reached a 
standard of acting unusually high for the oper- 
atic stage, especially in the “Tedious Brief 
Scene of Pyramus and Thisbe’, which I never 
remember to have seen so amusingly played 
before. Here our native actors excelled: I 
cannot easily imagine singers from the Con- 
tinent reaching the same height of absurdity 
in this eternally jolly and English romp. 

But however distinguished and brilliant the 
music, one returns to the old question—can one 
gild the lily? However cordially one may ad- 
mire Britten’s genius, must one not at heart 
confess that one prefers the incomparable 
Dream—and the adjective means what it says— 
on its own, and without benefit of music? 
The Dream is music: one cannot outsing it. The 
same applies to Verdi’s Othello and Falstaff. The 
Merry Wives is not Shakespeare at his best, while 
Verdi at 80 in Falstaff is: nevertheless, Sir John 
seems never to be the real, essential Falstaff 
while he is doing anything so artificial as sing- 
ing. In Shakespeare he only speaks prose: no 
artifice even of blank verse for him. Verdi’s 
Othello is one of the great operas of the world, 
but Shakespeare in his Othello was on the sum- 
mit, and not even Verdi can really compete. 


It is to be noted in The New English Bible that 
St. Paul during the storm addresses the crew 
as ‘gentlemen’—‘You should have taken my 
advice, gentlemen, not to sail from Crete.’ The 
original is dvdpes, ‘men’, the only alternative 
being ‘husbands’, and all the crew were un- 
likely to have been married. The Authorized 
and Revised Versions both translate ‘Sirs’, 
which hitherto has served satisfactorily. ‘Gentle- 
men’ has an awkward social ring. It may be 
justified by saying that the crew included the 
captain, probably another officer or two, and 
even possibly the owner. But still ‘gentlemen’ 
sounds curious. This is probably because the 
word was born so much later and in a different 
climate. Based on the Old French gentilz hom, 
the order of gentlemen asa separaté class started 
forming itself in the eleventh century as some- 
thing new. Curiously the French messieurs, 
which since the Revolution has had no social 
connotation, would probably come nearest the 
mark. 


The government having abandoned spon- 
sorship of the National Theatre, the L.C.C. are 
thinking of taking it on. This matter is usually 
argued for and against as though there were 
some special theatrical magic in bricks and 
mortar. “Give me two passions and a plat- 
form’, said Dumas, ‘and I’ll make you a play.’ 
The National Theatre will be no better nor 
worse than its producers and players, and until 
between them they can learn to speak Shake- 
spearian verse I suggest the National Theatre 
be postponed. G. B. 
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The Novelist’s Responsibility’ 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


I THOUGHT that before discussing the Wish-fulfilment is a despised term, but it 
novelist’s responsibility I would try to say describes a universal experience. And if it has 
something about the novelist’s sensibility. been the dynamo of many bad novels, it has 
Sensibility is a word much used in contem- also been the inspiration of many good ones. 
porary fiction criticism, What does it mean? It can be, and generally jis, combined with 
It means, i 
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of our modern consciousness; there is no 
novelist of his time whose psychology has dated 
so little. And one reason for this is that, allow- 
ing for the idealizations, he put himself raw 
into his books. 

There are many instances of the novelist 
in his own novels, Charlotte Bronté drew her 
own portrait in Jane Eyre, but she did not 
idealize herself: she makes Jane look in the 
glass and say, ‘Portrait of a governess, without 
connections, poor and plain’. But Flaubert 
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which a non-artist’s work is not. ‘All the things 
that I have written’, Goethe said, ‘are but frag- 
ments of a long confession.’ 


Well, these are all writers of the past. How 
does the novelist of today fare when he tries to 
interpret his age through the medium of his 
sensibility ? 
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The Novelist’s Responsibility’ 


By L. HARTLEY 


I THOUGHT that before discussing the 
novelist’s responsibility I would try to say 
something about the novelist’s sensibility. 
Sensibility is a word much used in contem- 
porary fiction criticism, What does it mean? 
It means, for one thing, the ability to feel what 
one is writing about. There is no recipe for it: 
it is like feeling in real life—one either has it or 
one has not. It has been said that a novelist will 
never be any good until he has learnt to ex- 
teriorize himself and to write about characters 
who are in no way like him. He must learn 
to objectify. There is a certain truth in this. 
A novelist must give the impression of a world 
of external reality existing outside himself: if 
he mentions a table it must be a real table, and 
not an unsubstantial dream-table. And he 
must create a world which the reader can ac- 
cept and live in, without feeling that it would 
dissolve like Prospero’s if the author was not 
somehow behind it. It must exist independently 
of the author’s testimony, but not of his sensi- 
bility, not of his feeling for it, which must be 
as strong as, or stronger than, the feeling he 
has for his own life. 

And to be that it must, in some degree, be 
an extension of his own life; its fundamental 
problems must be his problems, its preoccupa- 
tions his preoccupations—or something allied 
to them. As Mr. D. S. Savage has said, it must 
be an analogue of his own life. The reason why 
so many first novels are good novels is simply 
this: the author has an impulse to communicate 
his own experience, and his first attempt has 
a freshness which none of his later work, 
though it may have gained in literary skill, can 
show. Castle Rackrent was Maria Edgeworth’s 
first novel, and also her best; Evelina was Fanny 
Burney’s first novel, and also her best. Some of 
the best novels have been single novels—Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses, Adolphe, Dominique, Wuther- 
ing Heights, Vathek. Their authors achieved per- 
fection, or something near it, without practice, 
because they were writing about what was 
essential to their thoughts and feelings. 


Wish-fulfilment is a despised term, but it 
describes a universal experience. And if it has 
been the dynamo of many bad novels, it has 
also been the inspiration of many good ones, 
It can be, and generally is, combined with 
autobiography; but seldom with pure auto- 
biography. The novelist presents his experience 
—sometimes in a rosy light, sometimes in a 
gloomy light, sometimes hoping to arouse his 
reader’sadmiration, sometimes hoping toarouse 
his pity. Tolstoy, who is usually considered one 
of the most objective of novelists, drew many of 
his characters from people he knew, hardly 
bothering to change their names. He put him- 
self into War and Peace as Pierre, and into Anna 
Karenina as Levine—a puzzled, clumsy, wor- 
ried, well-meaning sort of character, at sea in 
the world, anxious to achieve happiness and 
goodness through farming and family life. He 
did not idealize himself, however, in the way 
that Stendhal did in his novels, Stendhal is the 
locus classicus of a wish-fulfilment novelist; is it 
significant, I wonder, that he has never been 
more highly thought of than he is today? He 
was, in fact, a fat, ugly man, devoted to 
women, with whom he had apparently only 
moderate success; in his novels, whether he 
appears as Julien in Le Rouge et le Noir, or 
Fabrice in the Chartreuse de Parme, or as Lucien 
in Lucien Leuwen, he is brilliantly good-looking 
and greatly beloved. In Lucien Leuwen he presses 
his suit unsuccessfully with Mme de Chasteller, 
but she loves him all the same; she can hardly 
bear to resist him; and he has the compensation 
of being richer, cleverer, better looking, and a 
better horseman than all his fellow officers in 
the garrison at Nancy. For all their factuality 
and realism his books are daydreams in which 
one sees him quite shamelessly compensating 
himself for his personal handicaps and for the 
dullness and boredom of his life as a consul in 
Italy. ‘Boredom’, he wrote, ‘is the only unhap- 
piness’, and his novels are the first, I believe, 
in which the characters suffer consciously from 
boredom, as from an illness. He was a prophet 


1 From an address given to the Association, on 11 March 1961, at the Alliance Hall, Westminster. 
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of our modern consciousness; there is no 
novelist of his time whose psychology has dated 
so little. And one reason for this is that, allow- 
ing for the idealizations, he put himself raw 
into his books, 

There are many instances of the novelist 
in his own novels. Charlotte Bronté drew her 
own portrait in Jane Eyre, but she did not 
idealize herself: she makes Jane look in the 
glass and say, ‘Portrait of a governess, without 
connections, poor and plain’. But Flaubert 
went much further than that in self-deprecia- 
tion. Madame Bovary is not a wish-fulfilment but 
a fear-fulfilment novel. It seems a far cry from 
the author, the blond Norman who looked like 
a Viking, a friend of most of the great writers 
of his day, to Emma, the wife of a very stupid 
provincial doctor, eating her heart out in a 
small town, dreaming dreams of grandeur and 
trying to implement them by furtive and 
unsatisfying intrigues. And yet we have his 
word for it that Emma was a projection of 
himself: ‘Madame Bovary’, he said, ‘c’est moi.’ 

Even such an objectifying novelist as George 
Eliot was far more at home with her art when 
she could identify herself with her characters— 
with Maggie Tulliver, or Dorothea Brooke, for 
instance—than when she left herself out, as she 
did in Romola. Romola was a task she set herself: 
she approached it from outside with a history 
of Florence at her elbow, just as Flaubert 
approached Salammbo with a history of Carth- 
age at his—and both novels are comparative 
failures, dead, in spite or because of the pains 
their authors lavished on them, and the re- 
search, 

The conclusion is, that it is safer for a 
novelist to choose as his subject something he 
feels about than something he knows about, 
or has got to know about by study and con- 
scious observation. And if not something he 
feels about—since feeling is at a rather low 
ebb just at present—then something he thinks 
about, for feeling and thinking are not easy to 
disentangle. 

The value of egotism, said Goethe, depends 
on the value of the egotist. It is a truism, I 
suppose, but it contains a truth one is apt to 
overlook when one gets irritated with egotists. 
Nearly all writers are egotists because even if 
they are not writing of themselves their work 
is an extension of themselves, to a degree to 
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which a non-artist’s work is not. ‘All the things 
that I have written’, Goethe said, ‘are but frag- 
ments of a long confession.’ 


Well, these are all writers of the past. How 
does the novelist of today fare when he tries to 
interpret his age through the medium of his 
sensibility ? 

To try to answer that question I must again 
return to the past; and it may be a useful guide 
to the present if we ask ourselves what the 
attitude of novelists has been towards their 
human material in general and how it has 
changed during the last two hundred years. 
Two hundred years ago their attitude to their 
human material was highly critical and 
governessy. With the exception of Sterne— 
who is an exception to all generalizations—and 
perhaps I should add, in some of his books, 
Defoe, the novelists of the eighteenth century 
were not at all indulgent towards human 
frailties. They considered it to be their mission 
to reform the public. Fielding, I believe, said in 
so many words that he wrote to reform morals. 
It is an ironical reflection that for nearly a 
hundred years Tom Jones was thought to be a 
book unfit to put into the hands of a young 
person. He thought that there was a danger of 
the public admiring criminals as heroes; so he 
wrote The History of Jonathan Wild the Great to 
castigate at once the criminals and the public. 
Richardson was a less declared satirist than 
Fielding, but he was even more intent on moral 
uplift. He called his first novel Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded, and he expressed the hope that it 
might ‘turn young people into a course of 
reading different from the pomp and parade 
of romance-writing . . . and tend to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue’. 

As for Swift, we know what he thought about 
the human race; he has told us in Gulliver’s 
Travels. He wrote to show humanity up, not to 
reform it. He was a misanthrope; and there is, 
or may be, all the difference between a mis- 
anthrope and a satirist. Fielding was a lover of 
humanity as Dickens was, but he was sharply 
aware of its shortcomings and thought they 
needed pointing out. And so did Jane Austen, 
who wrote in the nineteenth century, but who 
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spiritually and morally belonged to the eigh- 
teenth, She, too, was a satirist. She kept her 
satire within the bounds of the convention of 
comedy ; but sometimes, as in the characters of 
Miss Bates and Mrs. Norris, it runs away with 
her. On the whole she was very just to her 
creations; but she was a severe moralist; it 
would never have occurred to her that she 
ought to be indulgent to, still less to justify, 
their faults, 

With the Victorian Age there came a change. 
It was the age of humanism and humani- 
tarianism—the second the child of the first. 
Humanism was to become a religion to many 
people, and no wonder: see what progress 
Science had made in the material world! And 
what progress enlightenment had made in the 
moral sphere! Man was sufficient unto himself. 
Belief in progress was one of the strongest of 
Victorian beliefs; and it entailed belief in the 
perfectibility of man. But meanwhile there 
were many abuses and injustices to put right, 
and the more generous-minded and socially 
conscious of the Victorian novelists threw them- 
selves into this task with a will. Dickens was a 
vigilant champion of the underdog; the passion 
that other novelists have kept for the emotion 
of love he put into delineating the sufferings of 
little boys at school, into the sufferings of the 
oppressed everywhere: the Court of Chancery, 
which oppressed its victims with its eternal 
delays, the Circumlocution Office, which did 
the same, come in for the most tremendous 
trouncing from Dickens. And that is one reason 
why his novels have a universal appeal— 
because we most of us believe ourselves to be 
oppressed. Other novelists—Charles Reade, 
Charles Kingsley, Harriet Beecher Stowe— 
achieved fame through their passion for putting 
right injustices. 

All this is too well known, perhaps, to be 
worth mentioning; but my point is that the 
attitude of the Victorian novelists towards 
humanity in general differed radically from 
that of their eighteenth-century predecessors. 
Their predecessors thought that all mankind, 
more or less, was in need of a scolding (there 
are exceptions to this, of course—Squire All- 
worthy in Tom Jones is one) whereas the 
Victorians thought that some people, perhaps 
most, were all right, and beyond the need for 
criticism, whereas others needed chastizing. 
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They were partisans in the moral sphere: they 
distinguished sheep from goats. The bad were 
very bad but the good were very good, and 
capable of perfection if they had not already 
attained it. And to match this, their heroes and 
heroines tended to be good-looking as well as 
good, and their villains (though not always 
their villainnesses) bad-looking as well as bad. 
This was the second phase in the evolution 
of the English novelist’s attitude towards our 
moral state (in France and Russia it followed a 
rather different course). But among the Vic- 
torian novelists was one, a lonely giant, who did 
not subscribe to the views of his colleagues, and 
that was Thomas Hardy. Hardy was one of the 
most revolutionary novelists, from the moral 
standpoint, in the history of fiction. He was 
a great lover of humanity and if he did not 
actually think that human beings could do no 
wrong, he thought that the wrong they did was 
not their fault. He drew moral distinctions: 
there are good and less good characters in his 
novels. But whatever evil men do, he insists, 
it is not their fault. It is the fault of Destiny; 
Destiny is malevolent, Destiny is to blame. 
One remembers the famous closing words of 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles: ‘the President of the 
Immortals had ended his sport with Tess’. 
Hardy, as Mr. Edwin Muir has admirably 
said, ‘lifted the burden of sin off the shoulders 
of humanity and laid it on the Universe’. 
For some reason, Hardy’s view of the human 
predicament, that human nature was funda- 
mentally good and Destiny fundamentally bad, 
did not catch on. As far as I know, no sub- 
sequent novelist has adopted it. Perhaps it is 
because we are secretly too proud of our mis- 
deeds to wish to ascribe them to any outside 
cause. But another novelist, whose view of the 
problem of Evil has some of the implications 
of Hardy’s, has had a greater influence on the 
spirit of the novel, as distinct from its form or 
technique, than any other writer, and that is 
Dostoevsky. It is Dostoevsky whose work some- 
times gives the impression that evil deeds do 
not matter greatly because one’s actions are no 
indication of one’s spiritual state (which is 
partly true, but he carries the paradox much 
too far). Dostoevsky was a Christian, and he 
may have felt that the essence of Christianity is 
contained in the parables of the Lost Sheep 
and the Prodigal Son, and in Christ’s words to 
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the Good Thief on the Cross. He was a writer 
of great spiritual insight, and he certainly 
exalted the spiritual above the moral: to my 
mind a most dangerous proceeding, for morality 
is a fact capable of being demonstrated whereas 
spirituality is a matter of guesswork. A murder 
is a fact; the spiritual state of the murderer at 
the time he does it is beyond finding out, and 
must remain an opinion. D. H. Lawrence des- 
cribed Dostoevsky’s characters as ‘sinning their 
way to Jesus’ and if the phrase is an exaggera- 
tion it is also a near-truth. 

The influence of Dostoevsky has been 
enormous, and it has been reinforced by the 
influence of two writers of whom he would 
probably not have approved— Marx and Freud. 
Different as they are, the doctrines of Marx 
and Freud have combined to undermine the 
individual’s sense of personal responsibility. 
Marx held that our actions are conditioned by 
the class of society to which we belong; and 
Freud held that our actions are subject to in- 
fluences—pre-natal and juvenile—over which 
we have no control. Marx (I imagine) thought 
that the evil in man’s nature could be cured by 
political action; Freud thought that when a 
man had been properly psycho-analysed, pro- 
perly integrated, and adjusted to his surround- 
ings, he would automatically lose his anti-social 
tendencies. 

Freud and Marx have been perhaps the 
strongest single influences on contemporary 
moral ideas. But there is another, more in- 
sidious, though it hasn’t the force of a dogma 
behind it. Many of us remember how the idea 
of the Little Man grew up in the ’thirties— 
and indeed before that, with H. G. Wells and 
Charles Chaplin. He was a cousin of the Com- 
mon Man, and had much in common with 
him, except that the emphasis was laid on 
‘little’-—perhaps in reaction against Nietzsche’s 
Super-man, who had been deservedly dis- 
credited. The Little Man was a poor, puzzled 
creature, pushed around by everyone, and he 
became almost a symbol of man in the modern 
world; a nondescript person, and essentially 
little: nothing much, either good or bad, could 
be expected of him. Well, the novelists, or 
some of them, got hold of him and he became 
their hero—he was not good-looking, he was 
not clever, he was not brave—like the heroes 
of old: his point was that he had no heroic 
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qualities in the accepted sense at all. And the 
heroic qualities thereupon became démodés: 
to have them was to be as unpopular, as anti- 
social, as to be rich when other people were 
poor. 

Following on the novel about the Little Man 
we had the so-called proletarian novels of the 
’thirties, which were often written by people 
who had only a bowing acquaintance with the 
proletariat; these novels had a strong political 
flavour, but in them, too, the ‘hero’ was 
utterly unheroic in the old sense: he was not 
outstanding, he was not distinguished, he was a 
nondescript person, whose qualities and attain- 
ments could not move envy, or emulation, in 
the breast of any reader. 

After the war, the devaluation of the in- 
dividual in fiction, as in life, went still further, 
and his stature shrank. Various factors con- 
tributed to this. One was the sufferings and 
inconveniences that most people, even those 
who had not been in the services, went through 
in the war years. The standard of suffering 
went up, or down, as you like to look at it, for 
everybody in every country. People ceased to 
expect a happy, easy, or even a physically safe 
life: and this had, perforce, an effect on the 
novelist’s outlook. With stories of the atom 
bomb and the concentration camp, and the 
appalling sufferings they involved, fresh in 
people’s minds, how could the novelist claim 
sympathy for a character who had, say, lost his 
money or his job or his wife, or even his life? 
What was one broken heart when so many 
millions of hearts had been broken? I remem- 
ber telling a woman novelist, a friend of mine, 
about a story I was writing, and I said, perhaps 
with too much awe in my voice, ‘Hilda is going 
to be seduced’, and I inferred that this would 
be a tragedy. I shall never forget how my friend 
laughed. She laughed and laughed and could 
not stop: and I decided that my heroine must 
be not only seduced, but paralysed into the 
bargain if she was to expect any sympathy 
from the public. 

When one remembers the tears that were 
shed over Little Em’ly, when one remembers 
how Samuel Richardson in the eighteenth 
century (quite a tough period in its way, bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and so on) was besieged 
with letters from the public begging him to 
‘spare Clarissa’ Harlowe from death or from a 
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fate worse than death, and when one remem- 
bers how in Les Liaisons Dangereuses (a novel 
considered so wicked that Marie Antoinette 
kept it on her bookshelves under a blank cover) 
the crowning act of wickedness was the seduc- 
tion of a girl of fifteen, one realizes how public 
taste has toughened. There is certainly a de- 
ficiency of feeling nowadays. If one sets out to 
shock one’s readers (perhaps not a very praise- 
worthy aim) one almost has to siun them. 

The other day a friend said to me: ‘I get some 
satisfaction in my old age from watching the 
moral standards of my friends decline.’ Look- 
ing at me defiantly, he gave me an example 
of his turpitude, which I won’t repeat. ‘Quite 
right’, I said, not wanting to seem a prig. 
Priggishness is now a deadly sin, for it suggests 
superiority, and superiority is taboo. There is, 
as a writer in The Listener said, ‘a general 
frightened tittering at excellence’. In fact, any 
form of excellence is suspect, for it is liable 
to arouse envy, and a leading authority on ethics 
and aesthetics has recently observed that ‘the 
human race must be made safe from envy’. 

What is the novelist of today to do, faced by 
this swing-over in public opinion? Is he to 
accept it, or is he, as the eighteenth-century 
novelists did, to take up a governessy attitude? 
I think that in most cases novelists are 
accepting it. The other day I had a letter from 
a friend, a novelist, who had managed to 
excuse himself from serving on a jury. ‘I am 
rather shocked’, he wrote, ‘to find in how many 
crimes my sympathies are instinctively with the 
criminal and not with so-called justice.’ And 
this attitude is not confined to writers with no 
religious convictions. M. Mauriac, one of the 
most admired novelists of our day and a 
devout Christian, recently wrote an essay on 
the art of fiction and his own view of it; and in 
it he says that he likes the bad characters in his 
books (and they can be very bad: see the Nest 
of Vipers, for instance) better than the good 
ones. He didn’t say he enjoyed writing about 
them more, which would be understandable, 
for good people are notoriously difficult to 
portray; he said he liked them better. Milton 
has been accused of having had a partiality for 
Satan, but I am sure he would never have 
admitted to it. And there are religious novelists 
in our country whose writing suggests that a 
life of crime doesn’t matter much, if it closes 
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with an act of faith. One has always supposed 
that faith and morals were of equal importance 
in the Christian life. Nowadays morals is re- 
garded as a poor relation of faith, hardly a 
relation at all. 

Whatever happens, it seems, we mustn’t 
blame human beings, and this is a comfortable 
doctrine, for then we needn’t blame ourselves. 
I once asked a psycho-analyst if he thought 
one could improve one’s character by trying, 
and after some hesitation he answered ‘No’. 
So that’s that: we are excused personal respon- 
sibility. The new humanism differs from the 
more confident nineteenth-century variety. 
We no longer say with Swinburne, ‘Glory to 
man in the highest, for man is the master of 
things’. We take a more subdued tone; we say 
we shall be better when we are all Communists 
or when we have all been psycho-analysed; 
if religious, we throw ourselves on the mercy of 
God, saying, in effect, like the dying Heine, 
‘Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son métier’: ‘God will 
forgive me because it’s his job to.” You must 
have noticed how many characters in modern 
novels feel themselves cast for the roles of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son. 

If Jonathan Wild the Great had been written 
today, I think he would have been the hero of 
it, not the villain, and we .iould have been 
expected to feel sorry for him. For compassion 
is the order of the day. The highest praise that 
some reviewers can give a novelist is to say that 
he writes with compassion. I had a letter from a 
stranger the other day in which he said he was 
sure my books came from an unusually compas- 
sionate heart. Well, I have nothing against 
compassion, far from it: if one considered only 
a millionth of the sufferings of mankind, not to 
mention one’s own, one’s tears would never be 
dry. But the reviewers mean another sort of 
compassion, compassion for men’s misdeeds, 
and with that I’m not so sure I am altogether 
in sympathy. What becomes of justice? Is it to 
be completely drowned in compassion? Is not 
justice a fundamental need of the soul, just as 
much as compassion is? And there is a risk lest 
compassion, flowing in this new direction, 
should leave dry the areas it used to irrigate; 
we shall feel sorry for the criminal, but not for 
the victim of his crime. Detective stories have 
helped to bring this about, and the convention 
that the murderee is always an unpleasant 
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person, better out of the way. Indeed, there are 
many high-minded people today who are far 
more shocked by punishment than they are 
by crime. 

I must make it clear that when I speak of 
novelists I mean those novelists who are trying 
to interpret the spirit of the age, to use a 
pompous phrase, not those—and there are 
many good ones—who content themselves 
with telling a story, unaffected by the ethical 
outlook round them. But they will not be 
able always to remain unaffected by it, for 
nothing is so catching as a fashion in thought. 
The novelist—at least I think so—must be- 
lieve that something matters, or at any rate his 
characters must believe that something matters. 
The popular catchwords of today or yesterday 
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—‘It’s just too bad’, or ‘I couldn’t care less’, 
or ‘You’ve had it’—all suggest ironical accep- 
tance of the inevitable, with the corollary that 
nothing really matters. I don’t think a novel 
can be written in that frame of mind, or any art 
worthy of the name be born from it. Some- 
thing must matter, either as an object of attain- 
ment or avoidance, and what is it to be? If 
the question ‘Whither Fiction?’ is raised, the 
novelist will have to make up his mind which 
side he is on. Is he to write: ‘She was a beauti- 
ful woman, witty, clever, cultivated, sympa- 
thetic, charming, but alas she was a murderess’? 
Or is he to write: ‘She was a beautiful woman, 
witty, clever, &c., and to crown all, she was a 
murderess’ ? 


Nature 
ATURE: no last anatomy of physics: 
No thing-in-itself: but a glory our hid powers 
Conspire with her dark secret to create 


For sentient interchange of hers and ours. 


Nature: I mean behind the eyebrows’ ridge 


A pattern she joins to impress, of woods and dales, 
Or, charmed with musical listening, this dress 


Of flowering trees that throb with nightingales. 


II 


Art 
NATURE, seeming simple, seeming fair, 
Who meet us in the blithe and singing air, 
Of mind and matter you are strangely blent 


And all your graces double in descent. 


Hermit of thought, the poet shall withdraw 
To seek within himself a single law, 


Take memory only for both eye and ear, 


Create, unfleshed, a spiritual sphere: 
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Within a silent chamber, deaf and blind, 
Rhythm unheard shall glorify the mind, 

And ghostly words, a midnight sun, shall pour 
Their imaged rays upon a secret shore. 


Yet shall those mute words find a speaking voice, 
That dream-clear land take substance and rejoice, 
The inwrought light of Porrry return 


And Narture’s common fields with a new glory burn. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Reflections on the New English Bible 


By RALPH LAWRENCE 


HATEVER one’s ultimate verdict on the 

New English Bible! may be, there is no 
doubt that its production has been the result 
of intense devotion and the most scrupulous 
care. Apart from any other evidence to support 
this assertion, the fact that Professor C. H. 
Dodd has been its Director is sufficient proof 
that here is a work of profound scholarship and 
unimpeachable integrity. One therefore ap- 
proaches it with a strong bias in its favour, 
which is enhanced by its singularly attractive 
appearance. It is indeed, in both editions, a 
most comely volume—well-proportioned, easy 
to handle, impeccably printed: in short, a book 
of which the combined University Presses may 
well be proud. 

Its aim is disarmingly modest and reasonable: 
to present the Bible in contemporary English— 
or in as close an approximation to contem- 
porary English as possible—to the contempo- 
rary English-speaking world, and in so doing to 
remove unintelligible archaisms and to correct 
such inaccuracies as mar the Authorized Ver- 
sion of 1611—the King James’s Bible, which 
derives from the versions of Tyndale and 
Coverdale, from the Great Bible of 1539, and 
the Bishops’ Bible of 1568. There is no sug- 
gestion that the Wew English Bible should sup- 


plant the Authorized Version—this is speci- 
fically repudiated—but should rather serve 
as a companion and supplement to the earlier 
volume, although it is proposed that it should 
be used as an alternative to the Authorized 
Version in public worship. 

The project was first envisaged in 1938; but 
not until after the end of the Second World 
War was any constructive work begun upon 
it. In 1946 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland dispatched a memoran- 
dum to the other Protestant denominations of 
Great Britain proposing that a Joint Com- 
mittee should be formed to undertake a new 
translation of the Bible, on the understanding 
that the venture should be subsidized by the 
two University Presses. Then began the labour 
of revision. The Joint Committee appointed 
three panels of translators, one for the New 
Testament, one for the Old, and one for the 
Apocrypha. Of these three panels, only that 
responsible for the New Testament has com- 
pleted its work, and the new version appeared 
in March of this year. 

The New Testament translating panel met 
fifty-seven times, the average length of each 
meeting being three days. To quote from the 
Introduction: 


* Published by the Oxford University Press and Cambridge University Press, 1961. Library edition, 215. Popular 
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‘The procedure was for one member of the 
panel to be invited to submit a draft transla- 
tion of a particular book or group of books. 
This draft was circulated in typescript to 
members of the panel for their consideration. 
They then met together and discussed the 
draft round a table, verse by verse, sentence 
by sentence. Each member brought his view 
about the meaning of the original to the 
judgement of his fellows, and discussion was 
continued until they reached a common 
mind.’ 

No shade of meaning, therefore, was missed, 
no exegetical nuance overlooked. 

With what result? In the face of such de- 
votion and such care criticism may well seem 
to savour of cavilling. Yet criticism there must 
be; moreover, criticism of some severity, from 
the literary standpoint in particular. The first 
question that arises is this: Was the whole 
laborious enterprise necessary? Could not the 
more baffling archaisms and the more obvious 
inaccuracies of the Authorized Version have 
been amended—could not al! the former 
inaccuracies have been corrected, if it came to 
that—without the complete New Testament 
undergoing revision? Where the panel has 
revised certain passages containing few, if any, 
inaccuracies, the result—to put it bluntly— 
has been disastrous. To take possibly the 
most flagrant example: the Logos passage in 
the prologue to the Gospel according to St. 
John. In the Authorized Version it is written: 


‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that 
was made. In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. And the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not.’ 


Now for the revised version: 


‘When all things began, the Word already 
was. The Word dwelt with God, and what 
God was, the Word was. The Word, then, 
was with God at the beginning, and through 
him all things came to be; no single thing 
was created without him. All that came to 
be was alive with his life, and that life was 
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the light of men. The light shines in the dark, 
and the darkness has never quenched it.’ 


How much is gained? Much is assuredly 
lost—in rhythm, sonority, memorableness, even 
in meaning. So throughout the entire work; 
comparisons are indeed odious. What benefit 
is gained (in the incident of the woman taken 
in adultery) by substituting “You may go: do 
not sin again’ for ‘Go and sin no more’? Even 
more regrettable is the new version of St. 
Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians xiii. 11: 

‘When I was a child, my speech, my out- 
look, and my thoughts were all childish. 
When I grew up, I had finished with 
childish things.’ 


Such brisk banality can surely serve no useful 
purpose? Concerning the following verse, 
rendered in the Authorized Version as ‘For now 
we see through a glass darkly’ and in the New 
English Bible as ‘Now we see only puzzling 
reflections in a mirror’, an American critic! 
has observed that this is ‘like finding a parking 
lot where a great church has stood’. Nor is 
euphony always preserved in the new transla- 
tion; a number of the alterations to phraseology 
are, in fact, both clumsy and diffuse. ‘A just 
man’ becomes ‘a man of principle’; ‘in all 
goodness and honesty’ becomes ‘in full obser- 
vance of religion and the highest standards of 
morality’, while ‘the proud’ is unhappily trans- 
muted into ‘the arrogant of heart and mind’. 
Ironically enough, the new translators protest 
that they have sought to avoid jargon, yet 
what are such phrases as ‘his heart sank’, 
‘rescued me from Herod’s clutches’, and ‘may 
you come to a bad end’ but incontestable 
jargon? To help them in their work, the new 
translators have engaged a panel of literary 
advisers. Would that ‘Q’ had been of their 
company ! 

Prebendary J. B. Phillips has made the 
comment that much of the language in the 
New English Bible is that found in the bad re- 
ligious play, and gives as one instance the fresh 
translation of St. Matthew xxvi. 46, where 
Jesus is made to say: ‘Up, let us go forward; the 
traitor is upon us.’ Again, in St. John viii. 37, 
Jesus says: ‘. . . you are bent on killing me be- 
cause my teaching makes no headway with 
you.’ The translators have made much of their 
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attempts to transcribe the New Testament into 
contemporary English; but can such phrases as 
these be so regarded? 

The New English Bible is a composite book, 
and suffers accordingly. Professor Robert 
Graves puts the matter trenchantly when he 
remarks: ‘A sacred book must be all of a piece, 
as though written by the hand of God Himself; 
and this can hardly happen unless a man of 
strong character, wide knowledge and natural 
eloquence, working only for the love of God— 
perhaps under threat of death—sets his seal on 
it. If scholars afterwards correct the inevitable 
errors, they will at least be wise to preserve his 
rhythms and diction.’ This King James’s men, 
following Tyndale and Coverdale, each ‘a man 
of strong character, wide knowledge and 
natural eloquence’, manifestly did; this their 
successors have not done. The Authorized 
Version has style and, more, a uniform style, 
whereas the New English Bible is written in a 
multiplicity of styles with no organic unifor- 
mity. Perhaps of all the styles so variously 
employed, the least attractive is that of the 
official memorandum, against which Sir Ernest 
Gowers has crusaded so redoubtably, and 
which ‘Q’ ridiculed with such devastating 
effect. The final word on this question of style 
has been spoken by a correspondent to The 
Observer, when he remarked that the ‘numinous’ 
has departed from this translation. With all 
its faults, the Authorized Version is pre- 
eminently ‘numinous’: it possesses word-magic 
that haunts the mind; to all who mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it, it becomes a permanent 
source of inspiration; with all its faults it still 
remains in its incomparable beauty and sug- 
gestiveness the veritable lively oracle of God. 
Such, with all its excellent qualities, the New 
English Bible can never become. 

What are its excellent qualities?—for it 
would be crass to deny that these exist. One 
that transcends all others, and which goes far 
towards nullifying its literary shortcomings, is 
that it presents an authoritatively accurate 
translation from the original texts. To quote 
again from the Introduction: 


‘The Revisers no longer followed (like 
their predecessors) the text of the majority of 
manuscripts which, being for the most part 
of late date, had been exposed not only to 
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the accidental corruptions of long-continued 
copying, but also in part to deliberate cor- 
rections and “improvements”’. Instead, they 
followed a very small group of manuscripts, 
the earliest, and in their judgement, the best 
of those which have survived. . . . Manu- 
scripts have been discovered of substantially 
earlier date than any which the Revisers 
knew. . . . The present translators therefore 
could do no other than consider variant 
readings on their merits, and having weighed 
the evidence for themselves, select for transla- 
tion in each passage the reading which to the 
best of their judgement seemed most likely 
to represent what the author wrote.’ 


An inestimable service in the cause of Biblical 
scholarship has been done by this scrupulous 
sifting of the available material. For the 
student—especially if he has no Greek—the 
New English Bible is of profound and perdurable 
value, particularly when he is confronted by 
some of the knottier problems raised in the 
Pauline Epistles, which the Authorized Version 
—so far from elucidating—has made virtually 
unintelligible. Here one has the essence of the 
New Testament presented by a group of the 
leading exegetical scholars of our time, and not 
a mere revision of a series of previous revisions. 
Further, there is a danger that the fact of the 
Authorized Version having become a classic— 
the supreme classic—of the English tongue 
may have prevented many people from reading 
it; while, on the other hand, as Prebendary 
Phillips has expressed it, ‘vital and command- 
ing truths have been insulated from us by the 
familiarity of repetition, or frozen by sheer 
beauty into the immobility of jewels’. 
Whether, as the same writer anticipates, the 
New English Bible will be read by millions 
throughout the English-speaking world re- 
mains to be seen. Habitual readers of the 
Authorized Version will no doubt read the 
new translation with avidity—it has already be- 
come a prodigious best-seller—but the multi- 
tudes already ignorant of Holy Writ will, one 
cannot but surmise, be content to rest in 
ignorance, despite the surely unique publicity 
which the book has received: or, at the best, 
regard it as a nine days’ wona *, skim it, then 
leave it neglectfully on the shelf to gather dust, 
as so many previous translations have done. 
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Night River 


HE moon’s steep angle prints the light and shade 
As river water dwindles, green to black, 
; And rippies glimmer under trees to fade 


; In a slow drift of current running slack. 
Into this phantom landscape of the night 
The eyes let day’s bright images flow back 


To spin and twine them in the green half-light, 
To smudge them into shapes they could have been. 
Needless to order verbal patterns right 


When any syllable from sleep can mean 
The whole dream’s sequence. In its masquerade 
The formal despots of the conscious scene 


Dance mute with caps and bells, a dumb-show played, 
While tumblers whose obedience is complete 
Vault and cavort in order from the shade. 


Night mists and river’s shadow-line retreat, 


Expose the filtered images to draw 
Them, shrunk and withered, to the morning heat, 
All scattered in the sun, as dry as straw. 


DONALD THOMAS 


Rasselas: The Humanist as Stoic 


By PAUL WEST 


| the period between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries the Christian monolith 
splits and splinters. Sceptics, dissidents, atheists, 
deists multiply and go unpunished. Increasing 
tolerance and logical inquiry interact; and, as 
the eighteenth century begins, pleading too be- 
gins for a truth beyond revelation or assump- 
tion, a truth attainable by serendipity and 
empirical inquiry. (At the same time the 
ground is cleared for the proposition that no 
truth is absolute, that all truth is relative; but 


this proposition is not fully explored until our 
own time.) The controversy between ancients 
and moderns epitomizes the late-seventeenth- 
century dilemma: one faction saw classical 
culture as the lost paradise; the other conceded 
the excellences of the Greek and Roman way 
but denied that way’s superiority to what the 
moderns had achieved and would improve 
upon. The one faction survives into nineteenth- 
century Oxford and Cambridge, fading out 
between Pater and Gilbert Murray; the other 
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reaches its most robust phase with the so- 
called Enlightenment, survives into the next 
century, and, despite some hard knocks from 
the Matthew Arnolds (who substituted one 
idea of Progress for another), persists until its 
demolition by twentieth-century pessimists and 
warmongers. Protestantism fosters nationalism 
and cracks a unity inherited from the Middle 
Ages. Humanism’s virtu brings a robust self-con- 
cern which, while rejecting clerical authority, 
also dotes on the ancients. The humanists are 
not democrats; they ornament a cosmology 
taken for granted and, whether abstemious or 
high-living, see human capabilities only in 
terms of themselves: a self-centred and un- 
systematic attitude, preferring excellences to 
social reform. But with rationalism in the ascen- 
dant, both Christian optimism and humanist 
man-worship have to clarify their creeds; 
heaven on earth seems possible. Christian de- 
terminism has to distinguish itself from rational 
optimism, and the humanist realizes that 
human capability is unrestricted—or seems so. 

It is the eighteenth century, finding man not 
incongruous in this world, which puts human- 
ism to the test. With a benign Nature only 
waiting to get its chance, the man of reason 
could not come unstuck: his carte blanche was no 
liability, his ambitiousness no presumption. 
If things went right, the conception of the 
universe as a perfect machine was vindicated. 
If they went wrong, original sin was verified 
and humanism shown inadequate—which was 
precisely what happened. Where the theistic or 
sybaritic humanists of the Renaissance specu- 
lated only modestly (and so lost little), their 
eighteenth-century equivalents narrowed things 
down too much: if reason failed, Nature was 
malign, and all was lost. Renaissance human- 
ism is intense and rich; that of the Age of 
Enlightenment is fanatical and rarefied. And 
the humanists never again recover faith in 
man’s ability to order his world: they prevari- 
cate, select, turn theist, numb their consciences 
and responses, elaborate arch schemes of politics 
and aesthetics, idealize phases of history, pro- 
pose unhopeful syntheses, or preoccupy them-, 
selves with footling things. From know-all to 
agnosticism is a direct and short step: while 
words such as ‘nature’, ‘progress’, and ‘reason’ 
change their meanings, the humanist laments 
his missed grand slam and shifts from an 


organized view to one both capricious and 
defensive. 

Why? We could adduce the French and 
American revolutions, democracy rising in the 
wake of the risen middle classes, industrialism, 
a new cult of ‘progress’, theories of evolution 
and others of idealism. The fragmentation of 
belief (which the eighteenth century tempo- 
rarily repaired) becomes acuter than ever. 
But is it schemes and theories that have let 
men down, or is it something like original sin? 
Is perfectibility—Condorcet’s or Rousseau’s— 
a myth? Such are the questions of the newly 
baffled Enlightened; such the nightmares of 
the humanist who, henceforth, fights more scat- 
tering and more tentatively. Perhaps the 
eighteenth-century humanist might have felt 
with Bacon, the self-styled ‘trumpeter of the 
new age’, that ‘the subtlety of nature is greater 
many times over than the subtlety of the senses 
and the understanding’. Certainly the novum 
organum, the advancement of learning, the 
Newtonian mathematical universe, the machine 
man of Helvetius, Holbach, and La Métrie, the 
logical ethics of Locke and even his ‘reasonable 
Christianity’, all crumbled. Knowledge of the 
solar system, gravity, mass, and minerals 
merely opened up a severer chaos. To what 
purpose, moreover, had the eighteenth-cen- 
tury’s vast exploitation of the printing-press 
served? Muddle, it seemed, or topsy-turvy 
thinking. Everything became its contrary. Pro- 
crustes’s immaculate bed was finally wrecked. 


Johnson is a key figure here. Rasselas (1759) 
epitomized an abiding pessimism that fore- 
shadowed Burke’s and de Maistre’s, as well as 
Hume’s relativism and such later visions as 
Shelley’s Mask of Anarchy, Byron’s Manfred, and 
James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night. John- 
son’s uncertainty is fearful. The Palace in 
which his Abyssinian princes are incarcerated 
‘was built as if suspicion herself had dictated 
the plan’. Johnson is constantly expressing 
criticisms of the Enlightenment such as must 
have occurred even to the fanatics. His is the 
stoicism of a great intellect and a great heart; 
and to such a stoicism, after the honeymoon of 
reason and nature was done, the vexed ration- 
alists had to return: 


‘I can discover in me no power of per- 
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ception which is not glutted with its proper 
pleasure, yet I do not feel myself delighted. 
Man surely has . . . some desires distinct 
from sense, which must be satisfied before he 
can be happy.’ 


Man, decides Rasselas, is no mere beast; and 
each man must therefore constantly seek com- 
promises. The palace in which Rasselas has 
to live is a Utopia—analogous to both the 
carte blanche of the rationalist and the satiety of 
the materialist. Yet Rasselas, brooding to him- 
self and talking with the poet Imlac, is uneasy 
and dissatisfied. The Enlightenment’s perfect 
machine takes a knock in almost every para- 
graph of Johnson’s devastating little fable. 
For instance: 


*,.. but no form of government has been 
yet discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination supposes 
power in one part, and subjection on the 
other; and if power be in the hands of men, 
it will sometimes be abused.’ 


Thus, out of the window goes perfectibility. 
But that is Imlac talking; Rasselas is an inno- 
cent, a questing idealist: in other words, he 
is at the starting-point of the systematizer who 
with Locke’s tabula rasa (and a posited Natural 
Reason guiding) is to elicit the perfect world 
from the phenomena about us. But, as Johnson 
says continually, only the truly ignorant can 
be satisfied with systems. Rasselas wants to be 
a poet; in that case, Imlac tells him, 


‘He must divest himself of the prejudices 
of his age and country; he must consider 
right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable state; he must disregard present laws 
and opinions, and rise to general and trans- 
cendental truths, which will always be the 
same.’ (My italics.) 


There is a subtle irony here: Rasselas, in order 
to attain universality (a negative capability 
like that proposed by Keats), must detach him- 
self from his own time’s cramped notions of 
that condition. He must jettison Reason, 
Nature, Perfectibility, and optimism. So Rasse- 
las despairs of ever becoming a poet; indeed, he 
thinks no human being is capable of becoming 
one. 

Not a perfect one, anyway; for the young 
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man is thinking in terms of absolutes and per- 
fections. Which, as Johnson says, is a pre- 
posterous way of looking at life: ‘Human life 
is everywhere a state in which much is to be 
endured and little to be enjoyed.’ Discontent is 
inevitable; we can never attain complete con- 
trol of our lives: 


‘Very few .. . live by choice. Every man is 
placed in his present condition by causes 
which acted without his foresight, and with 
which he did not always willingly co- 
operate; and therefore you will rarely meet 
one who does not think the lot of his neigh- 
bour better than his own.’ 


A covetous optimism, this. Thus Imlac, the 
disillusioned poet, advises Rasselas. But the 
young man resolves ‘to judge with mine own 
eyes of the various conditions of men, and then 
to make deliberately my choice of life’. The 
ghost of Pico della Mirandola walks here. In a 
sense (and this Johnson intends) Rasselas is 
right: to look at the world before making up his 
mind is an essential move; but it is not bound 
to solve anything. Experience of the world, of 
the sphere in which all ideals fail, will test that 
heady resolve to make his own ‘choice of life’. 
We know that he is going to get involved: like 
Hong in Malraux’s Les Conquérants he has ‘a 
terrible fear of spoiling this one life which (is) 
his, of spoiling it irremediably’. 

But spoil it he will; for in order to become 
anything we must become persuasible, im- 
pressionable, open, and vulnerable. In other 
words, becoming is neither wholly deliberate 
nor wholly involuntary. Rasselas wants to be 
his own golden egg; he will transact with no 
goose. He is proposing a posteriori solipsism and 
does not realize that what men are is partly 
what has happened to them and that what they 
want is partly a result of what they have be- 
come. Rasselas evokes Stephen Daedalus, all 
abstraction and preconception; he is Johnson’s 
main spanner in the machine-man of the deists. 
He and Imlac soon escape to Cairo and settle 
there. Returning impressed from a public lec- 
ture Rasselas receives cold water from Imlac: 
‘Be not too hasty . . . to trust or to admire the 
teachers of morality: they discourse like angels, 
but they live like men.’ 

The pessimistic counterblast continues. Im- 
lac’s ripe philosophy consoles him little upon 
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the death of his daughter. A hermit confesses 
that ‘I am sometimes ashamed to think that I 
could not secure myself from vice, but by retir- 
ing from the exercise of virtue... .’. At an 
assembly of wise men (or of wiseacres) Rasselas 
hears what is in fact a malicious version of the 
Enlightenment: 


‘The way to be happy is to live according 
to nature, in obedience to that universal and 
unalterable law with which every heart is 
originally impressed ; which is not written on 
it by precept, but engraven by destiny... .’ 


Rasselas is puzzled. Comfort brings no joy; the 
virtuous are unhappy. What of the grand de- 
sign, the Chain of Being, the perfect Hive? Life 
is messy, unpredictable, and confusion. In 
pondering there is no choice; and in merely 
sampling life he has made a choice of a kind. 
‘Men cannot’, says Imlac, ‘. . . know the con- 
nection of causes and events. . . .” Johnson is 
working towards relativism here; and he even- 
tually opts for a life based on tradition and 
habit rather than devised a priori by the reason. 
Some problems just cannot be solved: Imlac, 
for instance, tells of an astronomer who thinks 
he controls the planets and the weather but 
cannot benefit one region without damaging 
another. See-saws touch the ground one end at 
a time. Rasselas sees the point. As Johnson says, 


‘Such . . . are the effects of visionary 
schemes. When we first form them, we know 
them to be absurd, but familiarize them by 
degrees, and in time lose sight of their folly.’ 


Rasselas ends up by wanting to found a little 
kingdom where he can practise justice. Imlac 
has no aim. Eventually they both, with the 
others in their original party, return to Abys- 
sinia, having seen life, but disgusted and dis- 
contented. At least they know that Utopia is 
bogus; they know unreality when they see it. 
And the only wisdom they have gleaned is ex- 
pressed by Nekayah, Rasselas’s sister: ‘Of the 
blessings set before you, make your choice, and 
be content.’ Such is the compromise, the cut- 
ting of cloak according to cloth, that the very 
life of Johnson’s own time demonstrated. 
Robert Owen, the hopeful environmental 
socialist, part-owned and despotically managed 
a profitable textile mill at New Lanark. He 
looked after his workers, but he also laid down 


the law to them. Hume, the arch sceptic, 
ended up as a traditionalist : the exercise of rea- 
son eventually abolished everything except 
hab‘t. Nothing could be justified except on the 
grounds that it had been done before. Rousseau 
was both a rationalist and a romantic primi- 
tivist—both sides of him rejecting original sin. 
The revolt against even reason gives erratic 
romanticism; but neither the one nor the other 
explained how to cope with evil. Eighteenth- 
century economists had their own dilemma: 
reason told them that charity to the poor en- 
couraged the poor to breed and thus reduce the 
possible amount per head; Malthus’s Essay on 
the Principle of Population appeared in 1798. And 
yet charity seemed the right thing; the poor 
were poor because they had never had a chance; 
perhaps, introduced to a higher standard of 
living, they would supply a new market and 
thus boost production. The environmentalists 
and utilitarians often found themselves in a 
sentimental tail-spin. No system was fool-proof 
or heart-proof. 

Not surprisingly that over-lucid, over- 
schematic age produced a crop of sensitives— 
Blake, Collins, Cowper, Smart are some—who 
turned in upon themselves. The Swifts, Rous- 
seaux, and Benthams were not unfailingly sane 
either, Brain-sick rationalists abounded, and 
as often as not embarrassedly admitted to the 
vanity of at least some human wishes. Johnson, 
deep, resigned, compassionate, and also highly 
bigoted, exemplifies the humanist protest and 
its ability to compromise. He does it abstractly 
—in allegory and maxim, whereas Swift com- 
promises fiercely, keeping a close eye on social 
institutions, especially the Church. Both of them 
hover between system and chaos, both of which 
satisfy and tempt. But the sceptical Montaigne 
is not their ideal, nor a blissful Thomism. So we 
find them resolutely ignoring many raw, loose 
ends of thought, disdaining facile syntheses, 
trying to be as human as possible without, 
however, too slavish a concern for the cheering. 
But they are in no sense. like Karl Mann- 
heim’s intellectuals, detached in the empyrean. 
They are involved in life. Morality, they find, 
goes beyond reason: people are the source not 
only of arguments but also of claims, interests, 
and feelings. Thus, being rational is only one 
way of being moral; being moral is only one 
way of being rational. To attend fully to the 
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‘presence’ of a person demands (what arose as romantics is often no more than a high-minded 
Reason faded) feeling, intuition, heart. And, _ blur, it is the maximization of their humanity, 
although the result in the English and German __ not its clarification, that they have in mind. 


Bayeux Tapestry 


_ children’s toys, blown up too tall, 
They strut in pride across the white 

Linen of life, and fight and sprawl 

Towards disaster, dragging in 

The innocent, and beasts, whose sin 

Was but to follow and submit. 


Beneath, the counterpoint runs plain. 

Life will not twist their violent way: 

The plough bites deep, and down the lane 
The scarlet painted waggon goes; 
Harvests are cut, the farm lad sows, 
Green blades spring up as ripe ears dry. 


And yet those strands, those notes will blend: 
Submission kills that innocence— 

Stitches are tears that mark this end; 

Beasts lick the hands that bruise their head, 
Heaped on the waggon lie the dead, 


ee. And the song ends in dissonance. 
ee MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


Writing and Living 


By A. E. DYSON 
(Lecturer in English, University College, North Wales) 


H- do moral values relate to style in a 
- work of literature? The point of con- 
sideration here is not the interaction of social 
and artistic values, important though this is, 
but a more restricted area of debate. The word 
‘aesthetic’ is unfashionable these days, if not 
actually dirty. There is a very general feeling 


that to talk of style apart from moral content, 
stressing maybe its ‘elegance’, ‘beauty’, or 
‘harmony’ as qualities of intrinsic merit, is to 
border on the frivolous. Much criticism in the 
past has, however, turned on just such matters; 
and might it not be that our reaction has gone 
rather too far? 
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The concern of this article is only with 
emphasis. If Arnold was right to find ‘centrality 
to experience’ and ‘high seriousness’ among the 
qualities ofall great writing, one is committed to 
a major moral criterion at the start. Dr. Leavis, 
moreover, has proved the power and relevance 
of moralistic criticism in thirty years of achieve- 
ment; the occasions when close examination of 
texture and tone has shown a writer’s values 
very sensitively enacted in his style, or very 
damagingly betrayed by it, are too well known 
to need labouring. Within its limits—and the 
limits are wide ones—le style c'est l'homme 
remains the truest of critical maxims. 

There are, none the less, moments when one 
has doubts, and especially when moral judge- 
ments passed on a work of art reflect back too 
directly on its creator. Perhaps to some degree 
this is unavoidable; when sentimentality or 
obtuseness, hypocrisy or malice are detected in 
a writer’s style, the suggestion that they have 
to do with his character as well cannot be 
escaped, reluctant though we are to press it. 
On occasion, even more serious judgements 
might be in question. If we say that a work 
lacks intelligence or sensibility, or that it ex- 
hibits some failure in the capacity for living, 
does this also imply a statement about its 
author? Doubts about the moralistic approach 
to literature must cluster around this crux, 
since bad craftsmanship or lack of major talent 
are alternative explanations, and ones that we 
might be inclined to prefer. 

The danger with moralistic criticism is that it 
can easily become obsessive, tracing all artistic 
flaws to moral sources, and using ‘the best’ as 
enemy of ‘the good’. The trend, in a word, is 
towards puritanism, which seems to threaten in 
criticism whenever aesthetic considerations, as 
opposed to moral ones, are given less than 
their due. A man is not accused of moral false- 
ness for failing to paint pictures like Michelan- 
gelo, or to compose music like Mozart; why 
then should he incur the accusation for failing 
to write poetry like Shakespeare? The great 
creative masters are not moral norms but rari- 
ties; their superiority, as one sees very clearly 
in arts other than literature, is in large measure 
technical and aesthetic. Whatever else ‘great- 
ness’ in an artist implies, it is certainly to do 
with his supreme control over one of the five or 
six media in which creation is possible. But this 
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is exactly the area where moral considerations 
are least appropriate, however much in a total 
judgement they have their place. 

The point might be best illustrated by turn- 
ing away from literature for a moment to one 
of the visual arts. A Chinese vase can be among 
the truly perfect objects in art; colour, texture, 
proportion blend so exquisitely that a man 
might be hypnotized before it, as Mr. Eliot is 
in Four Quartets. When one attempts formal 
criticism, however, no specifically moral cri- 
teria of the kind that can be traced back to the 
maker seem to apply. Principles of sensitivity, 
harmony, intelligence inform his work, but he 
might have been a perfect rogue, or a dilet- 
tante, for all we know. Such qualities are 
aesthetic as well as moral; their achievement 
depends at least as much on the artist’s skill in 
his medium as it does on his character, or on 
his personal capacity for living. If we turn from 
a beautiful vase to an ugly one, we do not 
assume that the maker of the second is morally 
worse than the maker of the first (though he 
may be, and this may even be the explanation), 
but only that he is the lesser artist of the two. 
What we essentially recognize is that his con- 
trol over a creative medium, for whatever 
reason, is less. For the major artist is character- 
ized not only by purity of vision, but by a still 
rarer gift: he can shape sounds, or stone, or 
words to express his will. 

In music a similar situation exists, though 
with certain interesting complexities inter- 
vening. The music of Bach, Wagner, or Beet- 
hoven constantly tempts us to moral comment; 
this is the essence of joy, we say, this of gran- 
deur, or heroism, or pathos. We might even 
find moral flaws as well as virtues—here a 
trivializing sentimentality, there a disabling 
self-aggrandizement. But in making such judge- 
ments, we have only the sounds to guide us. 
A suspicion of subjectivity is inescapable since 
what we feel, however deeply, cannot be con- 
firmed. The safest, if not the most satisfying 
criticism, is still that which remains in aesthetic 
terms. The music affects us in a manner we 
feel intuitively, rather than assert, to be moral. 

Literature presents a more complex problem 
again: it is made with words, and words have 
agreed meanings as the media of the other arts, 
with the partial exception of painting, have 
not. Our approach to a work of literature is 
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made to style and meaning together; our 
sense of the moral greatness or smallness of the 
former can be closely checked against the 
latter, with which it is, indeed, strictly in- 
separable. But is there not, even so, a level at 
which aesthetic considerations in themselves, 
the unique and in great literature rare control 
of an artist over his medium, remains para- 
mount? Failure in greatness is at least as likely 
to be related to inferior craftsmanship, lack of 
genius or inspiration or what you will, as to 
moral failings in the artist. It is only because 
words-with-meanings are concerned that a 
critic is more likely to overlook this in literature 
than in the other arts—and especially, maybe, 
a critic who is not a creative artist himself. 

There is, in addition to these factors, a pecu- 
liar relevance of the aesthetic to literature, as 
E. M. Forster has brilliantly suggested in As- 
pects of the Novel. For even the moral content of 
a work of literature—the relations between the 
characters in terms of conduct—is shaped as 
much by the artist’s intelligence as by his moral 
sense. A novelist might enact in his novel values 
which he believes in, but fails to live up to; 
he might even enact values which he dis- 
believes in, but wishes to explore. The moral 
awareness of characters in literature is never, 
in any event, the same as moral awareness in 
real life. They are more sensitive to the pres- 
sures of choice, more constantly alert to one 
another, more intended by the very manner in 
which their author has conceived them for 
significant moral conflict, than most of us in 
real life are for most of the time. The principle 
of order, even in their conduct, is shaped by 
the intelligence of the author, by his sense of 
beauty or fitness, as much as by the quality 
of his personal life; it is a demonstration of 
what he intends, and therefore at least one stage 
removed from what he is. For this reason, in 
addition to the dependence of successful realiza- 
tion on technical mastery, moral fineness in 
literature, and a fortiori moral falseness, need 
not relate directly to the author himself. 

Now this leads to the heart of the matter, 
which is that there are certain essential dif- 
ferences between art and life which no critic 
can afford to overlook, close though the rele- 
vance of the one to the other must be. The two 
differ in status, for whereas art is static and 
lasting, life remains subject to the laws of 
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growth and decay. And for this simple but 
basic reason, our psychological responses to the 
two differ, no matter how the moral values 
appropriate to each may coincide. We talk of 
‘living through’ a great novel, or of ‘entering 
into’ or ‘re-enacting’ it, but these phrases are 
after all metaphors, illuminating some areas of 
creative response but almost necessarily ob- 
scuring others. To say that we read a book and 
reflect on it is literally true, to say that we ‘live’ 
it is true only metaphorically, genuine though 
our reading may be. For if the characters in 
it offer, through the medium of great art, a 
rich illusion of life, they still have also, between 
the covers that contain them, the frozen and 
impersonal quality of the dead. We are not 
terrified by Clytemnestra, bored by Miss Bates, 
neglected by Mrs. Gamp, betrayed by Madame 
Merle, led captive by Cleopatra. We do not 
need or love characters in books as we do in 
real life, and though we might sometimes hate 
or grieve for them, even this is far removed 
from such emotions in life itself. Our relation- 
ship with fictional people is founded on interest 
in them; an interest which extends equally to 
Cleopatra and to Miss Bates, protecting us 
from them even while we are exposed. This in- 
terest, moreover, is not in the characters per se, 
but in the purposes and contexts of the author 
who has invented them. Our response may 
vary from vicarious participation to clinical 
detachment; a full reading may deepen our 
own potentials for understanding’ and living 
life, as those who speak of ‘living’ a book no 
doubt intend to assert. But however relevant a 
book’s plot, however vital its characters or 
salutary its vision, we remain aware that the 
people and situations are not real. Even our 
moral reaction to them costs little, and indeed 
savours of luxury—though the illusion that 
understanding a writer’s moral purpose makes 
us morally superior ourselves is strong enough, 
as the writings of certain moralistic critics 
amply reveal. 

These differences of response extend to the 
most famous of literary modes. The laughter 
we bring to comedy, the pity and fear to 
tragedy, are different from these responses in 
real life. They are called out by art, which is 
less haphazard than life in that it is planned by 
creative intelligence, and less alarming than life 
in that its people and events make no personal 
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threat to ourselves. The stage comedian whose 
antics amuse us is not the fool, or the victim, 
that a man in the street would be; at the end 
of Hamlet the stage is littered with bodies, but 
no one has been really hurt. The order of art, 
including its moral order and its power to 
extend our understanding, belongs in the end 
to the aesthetic realm. It is part of what man 
thinks, feels, and makes, rather than of what 
he is. Writing and living remain separate 
activities, and because in our bones we know 
this, our responses are decisively different. 

The differences between life and art, familiar 
though they are to some schools of criticism,’ 
seem to be overlooked by our puritan critics, 
and by others whose critical judgements are 
too exclusively moral. Recovering a due sense’ 
of them might improve criticism in a number 
of ways. The most obvious and important is 
that it would make for humility instead of 
arrogance before the really great in art—as, 
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indeed, before the really good, and the really 
competent. The critic who sees clearly that 
even third-rate poetry is better than anything 
he could write himself is more likely to illumi- 
nate literature sanely and wholesomely than 
the one who imagines himself mainly as a 
scourge of the dunces. If humility were re- 
covered, great writing might be seen again for 
the rarity it is, and not confused with textbooks 
for healthy living, or routine sacraments of 
grace for the elect. Criticism itself might be- 
come more tolerant and genial than it often 
is these days, which would be an excellent 
thing; for the tone of crabbed irascibility can 
do much harm to young readers, whose minds 
should be open and alert, not inhibited by 
habitual nuances of rejection. Zest, like humi- 
lity, is a critical virtue undervalued by most 
critics today; and both virtues are likely to be 
undervalued, except when allied to fanaticism, 
in any puritanical régime. 


Shakespeare on Record 


By MARGARET WILLY 


EsPITE Hazlitt’s opinion that Timon of 

Athens was ‘written with as intense a feeling 
of his subject as any one play of Shakespear’, 
and the verdict in our own time of Professor 
Wilson Knight—who has himself produced 
Timon and acted in the title-role—that it ‘in- 
cludes and transcends’ Hamlet, Troilus, Othello, 
and Lear, the play is seldom performed, and is 
undoubtedly of more interest to readers than 
playgoers. Perhaps this is partly because Shake- 
speare’s treatment of his subject has too much 
of the black-and-white of the morality play, 
with characters that are types—Apemantus re- 
presenting Spleen, the false friends Flattery, 
Timon himself that presumptuous Munificence 
that feeds on adulation and is doomed to fall 
—rather than individualized human beings. 
Moreover, the sympathy of the audience is 
alienated from the hero’s plight by the blind, 
even irresponsible, unwisdom of his prodigality 


(‘Why,’ as Una Ellis-Fermor pertinently de- 
manded, ‘if he is of mature age, is he such a 
fool ?’). 

Yet the play is one of great interest, if only 
as a first sketch for—or, as Dover Wilson put it, 
‘the still-born twin of’—Lear. The recent Argo 
recording by the Marlowe Society, under the 
direction of George Rylands, brings out with 
vigorous force the various contrasts in which 
this study in extremes abounds. The com- 
placently lavish liberality of Timon’s bene- 
volence, in the opening scene, set against the 
opposite excess of savage misanthropy after his 
betrayal by his imagined friends; the contrast 
between the nature of Timon and of Alcibiades 
as revealed through their respective grudges 
against Athens, and between two kinds of mis- 
anthropy—Timon’s hatred of mankind rooted 
in bitter personal experience, and the pro- 
fessional cynicism of Apemantus—all these 


* Dr. Johnson and Oscar Wilde, in their very contrasting ways, both stress them. So, more recently, do Aldous 
Huxley and F. L. Lucas, who for this reason, however, stand apart from most academic criticism today. 
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antitheses are excellently made. It is a difficult 
task to invest Timon and his predicament with 
sympathetic human reality; but there are 
notable occasions here—his ironical marvelling 
when, digging for roots, he discovers gold, and 
the scene where his monomaniac railing is 
momentarily penetrated by recognition of the 
loyalty of Flavius, the faithful steward—where 
it becomes genuinely moving. The interviews 
with the false friends, too, and the differentia- 
tion of their characters through the reasons 
they give for refusal to lend money, are 
especially well rendered. 

The acting of the humans in A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream—in particular the earthiness of 
the rustics and the feline fury of poor females 
driven mad by Cupid—is entirely satisfying; 
but the spirits are altogether too brisk and 
business-like (as in, for example, the delivery 
of ‘I know a bank’), too solidly of this earth. 
Oberon and Titania speak in full-blooded 
human voices not sufficiently distinct from 
those of Theseus and Hippolyta, and giving no 
sense of beings of a different order; while the 
tones of the unlikely fairy declaiming ‘Over 
hill, over dale . . .” convey nothing of his age- 
less and incorporeal substance. The greatest 
lack in the realm of magic, of the ‘otherness’ of 
the immortals, is in the playing of Puck. 
Certainly he is a departure from the traditional 
interpretation; but this venerable goblin, a 
greybeard Robin Goodfellow plodding heavily 
through ‘Up and down, up and down, / I will 
lead them up and down’, through ‘Captain of 
our fairy band’ and ‘I go, I go—look how I 
go!’ conjures the vision not of a lightfooted elf 
but a bent and elderly gnome by no means 
convincing us of his capacity for speed ‘swifter 
than arrow from the Tartar’s bow’. 

A general weakness of the Hamlet recording 
—avoided in both Timon and the Dream—is 
one referred to in our last issue when reviewing 
the two Henry IVs. Again there is insufficient 
differentiation between the voices of certain 
characters. On various occasions it is practically 
impossible to distinguish Rosencrantz from 
Guildenstern, and either from Hamlet; and 
this sameness of tone also characterizes the 
voices of Bernardo, Francisco, Marcellus, and 
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Horatio in the opening scene. As to Hamlet 
himself, he seems too little the contemplative 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’. 
Certain lines, such as “To die, to sleep . . .’ and 
the sigh of ‘O God! God! / How weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable . . .’, convey an infinitude 
of world-weariness and desire for escape; but 
on the whole the restless impatience, the im- 
petuous passages bordering almost on hysteria 
—the haste to set down in his tables the Ghost’s 
visitation, the unpacking of his heart with 
words in the ‘O what a rogue and peasant 
slave’ soliloquy, his excited commentary on the 
players’ enactment—fare better than the vein 
of brooding melancholy. The Ophelia is a 
beautifully fresh performance, communicating 
every shade of mood and feeling from maidenly 
modesty and gentle, patient indulgence with 
Hamlet’s madness, even in the midst of her 
own pain and bewilderment, to the pitiful 
pathos of the wild, tuneless snatches of song in 
the mad scene. Gertrude’s fullness and melo- 
dious richness of tone comes over especially 
well when her voice deepens with compassion or 
contrition, and the tedious, prattling fussiness 
of Polonius, seasoned with many a senile self- 
congratulatory chuckle, conveys the essence 
of garrulous dotage. The Ghost, fittingly intro- 
duced by sepulchral strains, has a majestical 
and reverberating sonority, while an excellent 
pair of gravediggers bandy their quips with 
bucolic satisfaction in the smartness of their 
own repartee. With the reservations already 
made, this is a distinguished and satisfying 
performance of the play. 


Records noticed above: 


Timon of Athens (3 records, Nos. RG 253-5). A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream (3 records, Nos. RG 
250-2). Hamlet (5 records, Nos. RG 256-60). 
39s. od. each record. 


Argo Record Co. Ltd., 113-15 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


The text used for the recordings of A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream and Hamlet is available in the ‘Cam- 
bridge Pocket Shakespeare’ edition at 55. each 
volume. Timon, at present to be had only in the 
‘New Shakespeare’ edition at 20s., will shortly be 
issued in the ‘Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare’. 
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Marathon 


LL day the air, in bright monotony, 
A Suffers the prattle of the friendly sun 
On vacant fields; only at night I’m free 
To come and listen where the murmurs run. 


Villagers working late? flocks on the move? 
Some almost silent growing noise of flowers? 
Or does the overlonging will of love 
People these dark and everlasting hours? 


This place is Marathon, where age and youth 

. Forget the past, and labour out the day— 

Know these deep nights, as well; can I, in truth, 
Hope to hear deeper in the night than they; 


Hope, in the surge of blood and the dog’s bark, 
Between the wind’s gust and the distant cry, 

To hear the armies halted in the dark, 
Stamping their feet below the draughty sky? 


PAUL GRIFFIN 


Theatre Notes 


Three (Arts); Chin-Chin (Wyndham’s); The 
Bargain (St. Martin’s); The Expatriate, The 
Cave-Dwellers, The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
The Pinedus Affair, The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master (Pembroke, Croydon). 


HREE, at the Arts in the early spring, was 
fe programme for those who favour the 
oblique approach in drama, suggestion rather 
than statement, the cryptic and the offbeat; the 
situation which teases the imagination and 
leaves it, at the end, still provoked and speculat- 
ing. The authors of this trio of short plays— 
acted with brilliant versatility by Emlyn 
Williams and Alison Leggatt, ably supported 
by Wendy Craig and Richard Briers—were 
some of our livelier contemporary dramatists, 
. Messrs. Mortimer, Simpson, and Pinter. John 
Mortimer’s Lunch Hour amusingly depicted the 
frustration of a middle-aged business man in 


search of dalliance: watching first with im- 
patience, then growing resignation, the precious 
minutes of his carefully planned rendezvous in 
a seedy hotel room slip away, while his gauche 
little girl-friend entered ever more earnestly 
into the mythical personality—invented by him 
to allay the suspicions of the proprietress—of 
his wife with three children travelling down 
from Scarborough. This was a small comic 
masterpiece of hope deferred, and _ finally 
abandoned. 


That N. F. Simpson is a source either of ex- 
quisite diversion or exquisite tedium was 
brought sharply home during The Form by the 
mingling in the audience of delighted chuckles 
with disconcertingly audible sounds of slumber. 
Thisis a dramatist who, according to one’s taste 
in humour, produces a resounding tinkle on 
one’sown particular bell, ora hollowclang. Here 
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his peculiar brand of madness, with an office 
as its background, tick'sd the fancy agreeably 
enough at the outset but disintegrated halfway 
through—losing its way in an increasing in- 
coherence which lacked even the logic of lunacy. 
Harold Pinter’s play, A Slight Ache, was by far 
the most dramatically effective of the three. 
Here a sleek, successful writer grew steadily 
more obsessed by an old match-seller standing 
outside his back gate; until that mute human 
derelict came to epitomize some unnamed ter- 
ror that shadowed his entire life, threatening 
his peace of mind, his hard-achieved status, his 
very sanity. After the old man was lured into 
the house, the writer and then— infected by the 
compulsive dread—his briskly elegant, manag- 
ing wife, in turn poured out to him all the long- 
buried desires, aspirations, and fears of their 
most vulnerable secret selves, That one never 
knew the precise symbolical intention of the 
ragged, enigmatic figure standing wordlessly 
without movement before them—except once 
to drop his match-tray, and once to totter 
across the stage and slump in a chair—served 
to heighten its emanations of silent reproach, 
accusation, even menace. This was a terrifying 
little tour de force. 

Virtuosity of acting by a minimal cast was 
again to be seen in Francois Billetdoux’s Chin- 
Chin, adapted by Willis Hall, at Wyndham’s. 
The play depicted an unusual relationship, be- 
tween the discarded husband and wife of two 
broken marriages (whose errant partners, like 
George and Margaret, were perpetually im- 
minent but never in fact materialized). Hoping 
to arrive at some sort of solution, the staidly 
respectable English wife of a French doctor 
made a tea-room rendezvous with the unknown 
spouse of her husband’s mistress: a volatile, 
voluble Italian, as it turned out, as passionate 
and self-dramatizing a romantic as she was a 
practical and systematic realist. The contrast 
and clash of opposing temperaments—her 
reticence and ideas of correctness and good 
taste perpetually outraged by his unashamedly 
extravagant gestures of grief—provided much 
of the entertainment. Yet this unlikely pair, 
whose sole bond was a mutual unhappiness and 
determination to win back their straying part- 
ners, drew steadily closer in their oddly com- 
pelling fellowship of loss and longing, until each 
was indispensable to the other. This developing 
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relationship, and the gradual change wrought 
in both their characters—the uncorseting of 
Mrs. Puffy-Picq from her prim, inhibited self 
into the final nihilism of spiritual vagabondage, 
the death in Cesareo of his child-like native joy 
—was shown in a series of vivid impressionistic 
scenes, set in Paris. By turns droll and moving, 
piquant and poignant, this play searchingly ex- 
plored the dark places of loneliness, resentful 
humiliation, and despair known to human 
beings who have been rejected and deserted. 
Anthony Quayle and Celia Johnson achieved a 
triumph in holding, for more than two hours, 
the rapt absorption of the audience in what was 
little more than an animated conversation piece 
for two. 

An elderly lawyer, partner in an old-estab- 
lished firm of impeccable dignity, fancies him- 
self as a connoisseur. Alas, his interest in a 
Goya miniature which he fondly imagines to 
be unidentified as such, coupled with undue 
susceptibility to a pretty typist, lands him knee- 
deep in trouble with a gang of crooks who ex- 
perience no difficulty at all in duping the astute 
man of law. This was the situation which, in 
The Bargain, afforded rich scope for the talents 
of Alastair Sim. Benignly beaming in triumph, 
lugubriously woebegone in defeat, a gullible 
innocent shuddering at the deceits and even 
violence thrust upon him by the wickedness of 
this world, he delectably embodied the answer 
to every con-man’s prayer. This unexacting 
but pleasant little comedy also contained a 
memorable performance by Helen Christie as 
an earnestly efficient yet yearningly eager secre- 
tary of maturer years. 

Repertory audiences near London are being 
well served by the Pembroke “Theatre in the 
Round’ at Croydon; which, with a fortnightly 
change of programme and the agreeable inti- 
macy of the ‘little’ theatre atmosphere, presents 
worth-while plays distinguished by skilful and 
vigorous production and first-rate acting. 
Inherit the Wind (reviewed in our Summer num- 
ber last year) had its premiére here before going 
on to the West End; and several more of the 
plays this spring have been by American 
dramatists. Norman Thaddeus Vane’s The 
Expatriate, about an angry young Negro guitar- 
ist who preferred poverty in Paddington to 
making money in his native Harlem, was the 
least successful. A great deal of self-pitying 
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hysteria, and tearing of passions to tatters by 
everyone concerned, seemed to lead nowhere 
—certainly to no decisive crisis solving the cen- 
tral conflict. The piece had far better direction 
and acting than in fact it deserved. 

William Saroyan’s The Cave-Dwellers, set in a 
deserted theatre in down-town New York, like- 
wise failed to cohere into a satisfying dramatic 
unity. But here the action was lit with flashes 
of a poetic insight into the nature of living and 
the human condition which made the play’s 
formlessness seem less important. This picture 
of a group of hungry, cold, and lonely people— 
a broken-down prizefighter, an old actress, 
a superannuated clown, a young girl without a 
job, and later a man with a performing bear 
and his wife and newborn son—taking refuge 
from the inclemencies of the weather and the 
outside world, and enacting their fantasies and 
posing their questions of life, was imaginatively 
germinative and often profoundly moving. Its 
strange, dream-like quality, especially as com- 
municated through the eloquence of the word- 
less look, the long, expressive silence, was 
captured by the players with a rare sensitivity 
to its atmosphere and the author’s intention. 

As brilliantly produced and acted, William 
Ing’s The Dark at the Top of the Stairs was a more 
straightforward play with a greater box-office 
appeal. In the setting of a small town near 
Oklahoma City in the ’20s, the stresses and ten- 
sions within the intimacy of the family circle— 
the conflicts experienced by parents in bringing 
up their children, the razor-edge between love 
and hate in the marriage relationship—were 
explored with compassionate yet uncompro- 
mising honesty. Robert Nichols and Renée 
Asherson made a fiery bickering couple, and 
Madge Ryan gave a beautifully restrained per- 
formance as an unloved wife hiding her desola- 
tion under a valiant facade of jaunty bawdry. 

A gripping and provocative play from Italy, 
by an author who has twice won the Italian 
‘Play of the Year’ press award, Paolo Levi’s 
The Pinedus Affair was presented in an English 
version by Robert Rietty (who also took the 
leading role as the unfortunate victim). Set in 
an unnamed foreign city, this portrayed the 


predicament of a journalist arrested by an 
officious policeman on a parking charge, held 
by the chief inspector because of a personal 
grudge, cunningly manceuvred into the posi- 
tion of suspect for a recent murder, and finally 
pilloried without pity between two bitterly rival 
factions—the government in need of a scape- 
goat, and his own opposition paper seeking a 
martyr. Tension steadily mounted and pace 
accelerated—intensified at the climax by the 
skilful use of background music and the swift 
movement of the spotlight between prison, 
radio, and editorial desk—as the action pressed 
to its inevitable conclusion. There was some 
fine acting—by Henry McCarthy as a police 
inspector prepared to sell a human life in order 
to keep his job, and by Graham Crowden as a 
benevolently bumbling, hopelessly ineffectual 
defence counsel; while Edward Woodward 
gave a dynamic performance as the editor 
launching a sensational press campaign, in the 
name of justice, to further his own political 
ends. But there was more to this relentless play 
than its unblinkered depiction of the impotence 
of the individual caught up in the ruthless 
machine of power politics. The character of 
Pinedus changed, under the impact of his 
ordeal, from the careless, arrogant cynic of the 
opening to a man preoccupied with the nature 
of human guilt: not only in those who had 
destroyed him—alleged friends as well as ene- 
mies—but also in himself. 

A piquant contrast was provided by the next 
production, The Gentleman Dancing Master, with 
an excellent cast headed by Valentine Dyall 
and the inimitable Athene Seyler. Wycherley’s 
second play is much taken up with satirizing 
the foppish frivolities of Frenchified manners, 
ribbons, and pantaloons, and the inflated 
solemnities of Spanish honour clad in sombre- 
hued doublet and hose, in English gentlemen 
lately returned from the Continent. This lively 
comedy of a young lady in search of a man, 
who neatly outwits possessive parent, suspicious 
aunt, and simpering suitor-cousin under their 
very noses, came over with pleasing deftness 
and sparkle. 

THESPIS 
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(The debating-point ‘How many angels can dance on the point of a needle?” is most frequently, although 


An Approach to Hamlet. By L.C. Knicuts. Shakespeare’s Rival. By Rosert Grrrinos. 


Patterns in Shakespearian Tragedy. By Shakespeare Survey, 13. Edited by ALLAR- 
Irvine Riper. Methuen. 21s. pyce Nicott. Cambridge. 275. 6d. 

The Meaning of Shakespeare. By Haro_p 
C. Gopparp. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 
In 2 vols. 16s. each (paper). 


Shakespeare: The Early Comedies. By Approach to Hamlet. Hamlet’s problem is seen 


Derek TRAvERSI. Longmans (for the British as a search for values, for meaning, in his 
Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. (paper). world, and it remains insoluble to him because 


Position, but no Size 


without certainty, ascribed to Aquinas.) 


UAINTLY absurd, we think, the sage of old 
whose angels pricked their feet 

dancing on needles; and correctly hold 

he erred—angels are not so placed. 

Ourselves he should have seen on tiptoe dance, 

held by a gossamer thread 

not more, to the minute circumference 

of each man’s grain of earth, 

against the night’s immensity, the shower 

of stars, of realms, of hosts. 

Small as the atom to its cloud of power, 

an act beside its consequence. 


Lightning-conductor needle, 
drawing the violence of hell and heaven to it, 
pin-pointing the storm 

where, balanced on the microcosm’s facet, 

we act our play of life. 

Our shadows thrown against a screen so vast, 
as infinitely far 

from these stage-properties, symbols in dust, 
as our true spirits are. 

SUSAN GLYN 


Reviews of Books 


Heinemann. 18s. 


Summer-school audiences can rarely hear 
lectures as elegant and subtle as those L. C. 
Knights has published under the title An 
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his ‘god-like reason is clogged and impeded by 


the emotions of disgust, revulsion and self- 
contempt that bring him back, again and again, 
to the isolation of his obsession. Effective think- 
ing, in the regions that most concern Hamlet, 
implies a capacity for self-forgetfulness and a 
capacity for true relationship.’ His conscious- 
ness is paralysed, so that he remains unable to 
act, and never really finds his way, even at the 
end, when the resignation of ‘the readiness is 
all’ still marks a defeat, not a victory. For if 
this is a sign of maturity in Hamlet, it must 
nevertheless be distinguished from ‘an energetic 
and transforming assimilation of the basic facts 
of the human condition’, such as we find in 
Lear. 

Professor Knights’s approach is intellectual 
and moralistic; he examines Hamlet’s con- 
sciousness and his moral condition in order to 
find out what the play is about. For him, the 
tragedies show ‘an exploration of the ways in 
which “being” and “knowing”’ are related’; if 
this seems remote from an experience of the 
plays as acted, the book convinces as the distil- 
lation of a very intense and penetrating en- 
gagement with a profound work of art. Irving 
Ribner’s book, by contrast, tends to simplify 
the plays; for him, Hamlet is transformed 
in the final act, and ‘the ineffective schemer of 
the first three acts has become a passive instru- 
ment in the hands of divine providence. He will 
cleanse Denmark from the evil of Claudius. ...’ 
The plays are seen as battlegrounds of good and 
evil, with Shakespeare manceuvring his charac- 
ters in the interests of asserting a moral order 
in the universe, one based always ‘upon Chris- 
tian assumptions’. Although this book is not in 
the same class as An Approach to Hamlet, it will 
be valuable especially for its stress on Shake- 
speare’s use of different traditions or ‘patterns’ 
of tragedy, and for the sense it gives of the 
grand sweep of Shakespeare’s development as 
a tragic writer from Titus Andronicus to Corto- 
lanus. While doubtless all his audience enjoyed 
the lectures of Professor Knights, one suspects 
his approach is finally accessible only to a few 
people of unusual intelligence; and many who 
are lost in that area of fine discriminations will 
be glad to turn to a plain man’s guide to the 
tragedies such as Mr. Ribner provides. 

If Mr. Ribner looks for patterns, Harold C. 
Goddard, in his vade-mecum to Shakespeare, 
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looked for meaning, often with acuteness, al- 
ways with warmth, and in the belief that the 
plays should ‘captivate us’ and ‘carry us out 
of ourselves’. So he saw Hamlet’s final resig- 
nation as in truth a weak yielding to instinct, 
noting that ‘in proportion as our will declines, 
our belief in destiny mounts’; and, with the 
kind of illuminating comparison that enlivens 
many of his chapters, he noted the marked 
analogy between Hamlet’s ‘the readiness is all’ 
and poor Feeble’s ‘a man can die but once’ in 
2 Henry IV. This is a big book, with a slightly 
old-fashioned air, and a smack of the classroom 
about it (‘And now .. . let us run swiftly 
through the action of the play’), but in its kind 
excellent, and its reissue as a two-volume paper- 
back is very welcome. 

The British Council pamphlets on ‘Writers 
and their Work’ are evidently going to provide 
another guide to Shakespeare, and the first 
part, by Derek Traversi, is very well done. He 
says much about the early comedies in a short 
space—space unnecessarily curtailed by a long 
‘select’ bibliography. Presumably this series will 
be used mainly by students abroad, and there 
seems no point in listing essays that are out of 
date, or mere nonsense, like the article that 
interprets The Comedy of Errors as a reflection of 
Shakespeare’s desire for incest with his mother. 

Any biographical speculation rouses suspi- 
cion, and Robert Gittings is not likely to find a 
ready acceptance among scholars for his theory 
about the rival poet. He writes with caution, 
and also with skill, conveying the excitement of 
the chase as he sets out in pursuit of clues. He 
claims that Gervase Markham and Shake- 
speare were members of a group attached to 
the Earl of Essex in 1597-8, when Shakespeare 
burlesqued Markham’s style in revising the 
part of Armado in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
wrote of him in his sonnets as the rival poet. 
He has certainly found some interesting paral- 
lels, and if he does not at once persuade the 
experts, he is sure to please the public. 

The thirteenth issue of Shakespeare Survey, as 
always beautifully produced and illustrated, 
takes as its main theme the play King Lear. The 
most impressive of the essays on it are by J. 
Stampfer on the nature of the catharsis in the 
tragedy, and by Winifred Nowottny on the 
play’s style. Among the other riches of this 
volume are studies of the Elizabethan stage, of 
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a seventeenth-century jester, Tom Skelton, of 
early street-cries, and of the legal background 
to Measure for Measure. In addition, there are 
the usual valuable surveys of recent produc- 
tions and recent work on Shakespeare. 

R. A. FOAKES 


Seventeenth-Century Contexts. By GrorcE 
Faber. 30s. 


The Queen and the Poet. By WALTER OAkE- 
sHorT. Faber. 255. 


Professor Williamson, who has already 
established a reputation as an authority on 
seventeenth-century literature, returns to this 
perennially fascinating period in his latest 
book. It consists of eleven essays, most of which 
he contributed to various journals between 
1933 and 1946. Despite their exhibiting con- 
siderable diversity, they are nevertheless bound 
together not only by chronology, but also by 
their having certain themes in common, such 
as that of mortality. This, in fact, is the subject 
of the first essay entitled ‘Mutability, Decay 
and Jacobean Mortality’. ‘Although various 
explanations have been given for seventeenth- 
century melancholy’, writes Professor William- 
son, ‘none has considered seriously enough the 
concept of the Decay of Nature, which surely 
every reader must have felt in the mood of 
writers from Spenser to Milton. It is this con- 
cept which illuminates the “valley of dry 
bones” in seventeenth-century thought, and 
turns a feeling about the afternoon of time into 
the moral that it is too late to be ambitious.’ 
This is the key-passage of his essay; it is also a 
leit-motif which persists throughout his book. 

A few of Professor Williamson’s essays— 
‘Textual Difficulties in Donne’s Poetry’ and 
‘The Rhetorical Pattern of Neo-Classical Wit’, 
to give two examples—will doubtless prove 
more acceptable to the specialist than to the 
general reader; but no one who cares suffi- 
ciently for English literature to take trouble 
with his reading can fail to benefit from such 
essays as “The Libertine Donne’, “The Obse- 
quies for Edward King’, and ‘Richard Whit- 
lock, Learning’s Apologist’. The last is of 
peculiar interest, in that it concerns a virtually 
unknown seventeenth-century writer whose 
principal work bears the intriguing title of 
‘ZOOTOMIPA, or, Observations on the pre- 


sent Manners of the English: Briefly Anatomiz- 
ing the Living by the Dead, with a Useful 
Detection of the Mountebanks of both Sexes’. 
Enthusiasm is one of Professor Williamson’s 
conspicuous qualities. Erudition—particularly 
evident in the book’s exhaustive document- 
ation—is another; and a third, lucidity—a 
highly valuable one, since his writings require 
a reader’s concentrated attention. Even when 
he discusses such a formidable topic as Milton’s 
philosophical background in ‘Milton and the 
Mortalist Heresy’, he writes so clearly, and 
deals with his subject-matter so thoroughly, 
that one cannot but be beguiled as well as 
edified. 

Dr. Oakeshott’s study of the relationship be- 
tween Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth in the 
light of the former’s Cynthia poems was prompted 
by his discovery of a poem in the autograph of 
Raleigh which proved to be one of the Cynthia 
series. In this volume Dr. Oakeshott gives 
an authoritative partial-biography of Raleigh, 
vividly evoking the man himself, together with 
the fantastic life of genuine and make-believe 
romance led by those in attendance at 
Elizabeth’s court. Here Raleigh played an 
inimitable part, and here he fought what he 
described as his ‘twelve years’ war’. This, of 
course, has been the theme of many previous 
studies, but seldom has it been treated from the 
point of view of a literary scholar of Dr. Oake- 
shott’s distinction. Yet the chief importance of 
this book lies in the penetrating analysis which, 
following the lead of Miss Agnes Latham and 
others, the author makes of the whole range of 
Raleigh’s poetry, of which a critic of his day 
wrote: ‘For ditty and amorous Ode, I find Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s most lofty, insolent and pas- 
sionate.’ In addition, there are chapters on 
Spenser’s documentations of Raleigh’s writings, 
and on the connexion believed to exist between 
Raleigh and Love’s Labour’s Lost. Writing of the 
Cynthia poems, Dr. Oakeshott comes to the con- 
clusion that their inspiration ‘lies not in un- 
requited passion for Elizabeth, but in the final 
disaster to ambition and the awareness—not 
wholly justified by the strange event—that what 
he sought for from life could now never be 
found’. There follows the poignant comment: 
‘It may be that when Raleigh pondered over 
the “History” years later in the Tower, it came 
into his mind to present this, too, to Cynthia. 
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By that time he had had experience of a 
monarch who did not relent’—a tragic con- 
clusion on the life of one of whom it has been 
said he was too great for the world to contain. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 


The School of Donne. By A. ALVAREZ. 
Chatto. 18s. 


Of Paradise and Light. A Study of Vaug- 
han’s Silex Scintillans. By E. C. Perret. 
Cambridge. 255. 


Abraham Cowley’s World of Order. By 
Rosert B. Hinman. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 
545- 

After two hundred years of neglect, the 
poetry of Donne has aroused an extraordinary 
amount of interest in the twentieth century. 
Now that the excitement in academic circles 
has subsided and Donne is no longer regarded 
as a fashionable influence to be cultivated at all 
costs by young poets, it is possible to see beyond 
the much-discussed conceits and get his work 
into clearer perspective. 

In The School of Donne Mr. Alvarez attempts 
to do this, first by examining the characteristics 
which separated Donne from his Elizabethan 
contemporaries, and then by establishing the 
reasons for the powerful impact he had upon 
poets of the succeeding generation (Herbert, 
Vaughan, Crashaw, Marvell, Cleveland, and 
Cowley) as well as the poets of our own age. 
Donne’s tremendous influence upon English 
poetry, he maintains, ‘. . . has nothing to do 
with conceits, and not much to do with dia- 
lectic; but it has everything to do with a realism 
of the intelligence’. The only unsatisfactory 
feature of this extremely stimulating and enjoy- 
able volume is that Mr. Alvarez uses his key- 
word ‘intelligence’ in different ways and senses 
without explaining precisely what he means by 
the term in its various contexts. If one does not 
entirely agree with his somewhat biased ob- 
servations on Spenser, Cleveland, and Cowley, 
one can understand why a critic with his 
predilections should fail in sympathy towards 
these poets and make due allowance for per- 
sonal opinions; but however impressed one 
may be by Donne’s poetry, one can hardly give 
unqualified assent to the statement that ‘Donne 
was not only one of the most supremely intelli- 
gent poets in the language, he was also the first 
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Englishman to write verse in a way that re- 
flected the whole complex activity of intelli- 
gence’. With Herbert and Marvell, Mr. Alvarez 
is on his own ground, and the essays on Vaughan 
and Crashaw, though too sketchy to be very 
illuminating, do at least contribute to the main 
argument. The final chapter, concerned with 
the decay of the metaphysical tradition in the 
period dominated by the ideas of Bacon, 
Hobbes, and Sprat, reveals the author at his 
rewarding best. 

In his study of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, 
Mr. E. C, Pettet fills in some of the gaps left by 
The School of Donne but, unlike \Mr. Alvarez, 
he illustrates his points by a detailed analysis 
of four of the major poems—Regeneration, The 
Morning-Watch, The Night, and They are all gone 
into the World of Light. His book is, in fact, more 
convincing than it might otherwise have been 
simply because he has been shrewd enough to 
combine a survey of Silex Scintillans as a unified 
whole with a close examination of complete 
texts. Whilst acknowledging Vaughan’s debts 
to other metaphysical poets, and especially to 
George Herbert, he places the emphasis upon 
Vaughan’s individuality and the private world 
of the poet’s imagination. The chapters dealing 
with the influence of the Bible and Herbert’s 
poetry demonstrate just how successful Vaughan 
was in transmuting what he borrowed and 
making of it something distinctly and un- 
mistakably his own. Mr. Pettet’s search for an 
explanation of the sudden creative outburst 
which produced the poems of Silex Scintillans 
is of particular interest. Refuting Professor 
Kermode’s argument that Vaughan’s inspira- 
tion was primarily a literary one, he considers 
all the available evidence and arrives at the 
conclusion that the intensely creative period 
was caused by experience of a profoundly 
religious nature, the outcome of Vaughan’s 
‘tensions, anxieties, frustrations and moments 
of assurance, his defeats and triumphs, his 
eager, though never feverish, spirit of yearning 
and questing after God.’ 

If Donne has been something of a vogue, 
Cowley has undoubtedly been underrated in 
this century. Mr. Robert B. Hinman regards 
Cowley as ‘nearly indispensable’ as a guide to 
the ‘new worlds of thought and art which he 
and Milton both explored’, and makes a valiant 
effort to revive an interest in his poetry by 
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applying the latest methods of scholarship. 
Although his volume is well written and per- 
suasive, I doubt that it will either enhance the 
poet’s reputation or redeem him from the 
charge of dullness. Perhaps it is a little too 
persuasive, since it involves the author in a 
spirited defence of Bacon and Hobbes, and en- 
courages him to summon Sprat as witness (who 
praised Cowley’s poetry for its ‘near affinity 
with prose’). 

HOWARD SERGEANT 


Byron and the Spoiler’s Art. By Paut West. 
Chatto. 18s. 


Byronic Thoughts. Edited by Perer Quen- 
NELL. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Collected Essays. By Hux.ey. 
Chatto. 30s. 


Like the first of his heroes, Byron 


Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 
And spread its snares licentious far and wide. 


How he must have delighted in the litotes of 
that double negative! The Childe, we learn, 
affected to despise the ‘whining crew’. In 
womanizing it was his policy, no less than his 
creator’s, to ‘Disguise ev’n tenderness’, to assume 
‘Brisk Confidence’, to pique and soothe in 
turn, for then ‘soon Passion crowns thy hopes’. 
It is simple thus to take one’s text from Childe 
Harold {or from Manfred, The Corsair, Don Juan), 
and to say the old say about Byron, or more 
probably about Byronism. Too many of the 
books begin with snares and captives, and use 
the poems merely as a case-history. Recently 
the minutely detailed if unadventurous work of 
Leslie Marchand has given us in three volumes 
a biography we may dare to hope definitive; 
and it is timely that the studies first of Robert 
Escarpit and now of Paul West should view the 
man for the sake of his writings. 

Mr. West has not separated ‘the man who 
suffers’ and ‘the mind which creates’—how 
could he have done when Byron himself so 
signally failed to do so?—but the interest 
throughout is in the creator. Mr. West claims 
modestly to have ‘aimed at a study which de- 
tains the reader only long enough to tempt him 
— if at all—to the poetry’. It is true the book is 
short: a mere 150 pages. For this reviewer, 
however, it is one of the ‘longest’ books he has 
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read; partly this is explained by its admirable 
concentration, but chiefly by its having so often 
and insistently achieved its aim. 

Especially stimulating are the comments on 
Don Juan, which is rightly the subject of the 
longest chapter. Here the critic has caught 
something of the vigorous off-handedness of his 
subject’s thought and phrase: “Time and again 
he leaps onto the rhyming horse, rides for long 
stretches, but merely expends energy. Even his 
worst is various, though: as various as his best. 
He often wrote carelessly, but with ingenious 
disregard.’ One may remember Scott’s famous 
comment; one may remember the ‘carefullest 
carefulness’ of Betjeman’s Miss J. Hunter 
Dunn... . Or may one? One might if one were 
Mr. West. In his eagerness to present a modern 
view of Byron, he assumes too often that ‘one 
may think of Hemingway and Michener’ (of 
Hemingway, indeed, one is encouraged to 
think no fewer than a dozen times). And is it 
not something of an achievement to have linked 
within a single sentence the names of Benda, 
Marlowe, Leconte de Lisle, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Doughty? 

Mr. Quennell’s selection from the verse and 
prose is a featherweight by comparison. Except 
in a few perfect lyrics, Byron is essentially a 
distance runner, and is not well served by ex- 
tracts. None the less, Mr. Quennell has chosen 
skilfully. 

Mr. Huxley is a past master of ‘one may 
think’. In a passage omitted from the reprint 
of his essay on ‘Vulgarity in Literature’ he re- 
fers to M. Paul Morand as ‘the almost perfect 
literary knower’: he ‘has a wonderfully airy, 
easy way of implying that he has looked into 
everything, from God and the Quantum 
Theory to the slums of Baku’—the obvious 
application of which to himself is doubtless in- 
tended. But there is much more than a mere 
knowledgeability about these essays. Their 
most impressive quality is a zest for experiment. 
In one of the earliest of them he writes: ‘Man 
approaches the unattainable truth through a 
succession of errors.’ There is courage and 
humility in his unceasing quest. 

The grouping of these essays under subjects 
without reference to dates is confusing. One 
doubles back too often on a previously aban- 
doned track, and misses what a chronological 
reading might give, the sense of development 
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from an aesthetic view of life to a mystical. 
One may quarrel, too, with the selection—for 
‘selection’ it is, and not in the true sense a 
‘collection’. Why the Pascal essay in preference 
to the Baudelaire (from Do What You Will)? 
Why none of the Proper Studies? 

Above all, though, one wonders at the range 
of subject-matter, the brilliance of the writing. 
Mr. Huxley’s holiday reading has often been a 
volume of Encyclopaedia Britannica. For lesser 
beings this volume of his essays may serve as an 
attractive substitute. TIMOTHY ROGERS 


Wilfred Owen: A Critical Study. By 
D. S. R. WeLLanp. Chatto. 125. 6d. 


Dylan Thomas: The Legend and the Poet. 
Edited by E. W. Teptockx. Heinemann. 
255. 

Four Absentees: Dylan Thomas, George 
‘Orwell, Eric Gill, J. Middleton Murry. 
By Rayner HeEppEnsTALL. Barrie & Rock- 
liff. 135. 6d. 


Three poets, Wilfred Owen, Siegfried Sas- 
soon, and Isaac Rosenberg, were primarily 
responsible for articulating the changed atti- 
tude to war that developed between the early 
war-poems of Brooke, Sorley, Seeger, and Gren- 
fell, and the general disillusionment of the ’20s; 
and of these it has long been recognized that 
Wilfred Owen was by far the most important. 
Yet, incredible as it may seem, there has hither- 
to been no full study of his work in English, 
though several important monographs have 
appeared in France. For the first time it is here 
brought home to us how much more we owe to 
Owen than the mere voicing of a revulsion to 
what war had become, or the employment— 
it was not his invention, but an age-old, though 
unfamiliar, device—of ‘para-rhyme’. 

What Dr. Welland makes clear is how deep 
a student of poetic technique Owen really was, 
and how it did not take a war—as it did for 
Sassoon—to make him a poet. When the bitter 
anger and compassion had died in Sassoon, 
there was no longer sufficient tension to sustain 
the poetic impulse; but the sense of tragic pity 
in Owen was much wider than the orbit of the 
battlefield, and even his conscientious ob- 
jection to war (‘A conscientious objector with a 
very seared conscience’) is seen to have its roots 
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in his pre-war friendship with that heroic 
pacifist poet, Laurent Tailhade. 

Here we have, too, for the first time, an in- 
tensive study of Owen’s use of para- or half- 
rhyme (which reached its apotheosis in Strange 
Meeting, surely the finest poem to come out of 
World War 1), its genesis, and his possible debt 
to Jules Romain. Dr. Welland does not, however, 
quite bring out how, by his later employment 
of this, with the pauses often in mid-line instead 
of end-stopped verse, Owen was helping to 
convey the retreat from the tub-thumping cer- 
tainties of earlier poets like Kiplirlg and Hen- 
ley, ‘the sword clanging imperious’, to the 
tentative, hesitant mood of the disillusioned 
post-war years, with their faith in the absolute 
shattered, and all things, even moral and reli- 
gious values, seen as relative. 

Owen’s famous fragmentary Preface is ana- 
lysed; the meaning of ‘Poetry’ in the much- 
quoted phrases, “The Poetry does not matter’ 
and ‘The Poetry is in the pity’, is for the first 
time satisfactorily explained ; many problems of 
text and dating are cleared up; and Owen’s 
recognition by his peers, then and since, amply 
illustrated. This is a very fine, eminently read- 
able short study, and Dr. Welland has put all 
future students of Owen in his debt. 

Professor Tedlock’s symposium has twenty- 
one writers on “The Man’—some of them ‘thin’, 
but, on the whole, interesting enough to future 
biographers; especially Augustus John’s story 
of the ‘love-at-first-sight’ meeting of Dylan and 
Caitlin, and Roy Campbell’s generous contri- 
bution—and sixteen on ‘The Poet’, much of 
which has a feeling of ‘out-of-dateness’. Why 
reprint reviews, written on publication, of 
18 Poems, or The Map of Love? With the ap- 
pearance of each new volume, a poet’s earlier 
work is seen in a new light, and its interaction 
with the new work modifies the critical assess- 
ment of each. And what purpose is served now 
by Scarfe’s article beginning, ‘Dylan Thomas 
is one of the most promising of the young poets 
under thirty’; or, for that matter, D. S. 
Savage’s comment, ‘We might yet find we had 
in our midst a poet worthy to be classed with 
Dante, Shakespeare and Milton’; or by the 
shrill diatribes of Geoffrey Grigson or the fal- 
setto impressionism of Karl Shapiro? 

Fortunately for Professor Tedlock this is not 
the whole story; five pieces save the book. 
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They are E. Glyn Lewis’s analysis of the 
poems; David Aivaz’s estimate of Thomas’s 
influence and the reasons for it; the selective 
discrimination of Elder Olsen reviewing his 
whole output; W. S. Merwin’s “The Religious 
Poet’—though he overstates his case; and 
Geoffrey Moore’s contribution. Moore is very 
discerning about the element of ‘Welshness’ in 
this anti-Welsh Welsh poet—though he is 
wrong in calling Wilfred Owen Welsh—and in 
his analysis of the internal rhyme and assonance 
in “The Conversation of Prayer’. He detects 
another stream of Romanticism in which to 
place Thomas from that adumbrated by Read 
in The True Voice of Feeling: ‘Dylan Thomas is 
part of a process which illustrates men’s attempt 
to reveal themselves to themselves.’ 

Mr. Heppenstall’s book is very small beer: 
gossipy reminiscence throwing little light on 
any character except the author’s own. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The Modern Poets: A Critical Introduc- 
tion. By M. L. RosenrHa. Oxford. 455. 


The Poet in the Poem. By Georce T. 
Wricur. Cambridge (California U.P.). 28s. 


Literary Essays. By Ezra Pounp. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 


Two of the ways we take stock of any critic 
are by reference to his general and particular 
pronouncements. Professor Rosenthal’s strength 
is better revealed in what he writes about 
individual poets than in any generalization. 
None the less, in giving an account of ‘modern 
poetry’ from Hopkins and Whitman to Gins- 
berg and the ‘Californian Renascents’, he ob- 
viously feels himself obliged to suggest or locate 
a common trait. “The most stylistic break’, he 
writes, ‘between past and present in poetry is 
not, as is commonly assumed, a break from 
forthrightness to riddle-making. It is from 
relative formality to simplicity and directness.’ 
This is a stimulating reversal of current assump- 
tion, but can we say it is borne out by the poets? 
Absence of ceremonial, a Draconic curtailment 
of aesthetic distance—these, indeed, are notes 
of the modern muse. But this intimacy and im- 
mediacy of approach does not necessarily make 
for simplicity. It is not there, for instance, in 
much of Pound, in much of Dylan Thomas, or 
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Theodore Roethke. And what are we to say 
about the absence of ceremony in Yeats, Crowe 
Ransom, or Wallace Stevens—these ‘courtly 
poets’ of an uncourtly age? 

Professor Rosenthal sees modern verse, in the 
words of Laforgue on Baudelaire, as substitut- 
ing a ‘moderately confessional’ for an ‘inspired 
manner’. This is an intriguing notion; but the 
‘confessional manner’ present in Dylan Thomas, 
Theodore Roethke, and Robert Lowell does 
not make for ‘simplicity’. It makes, instead, for 
tortuous fragmentary exposure. 

Turning from the inadequacy of Professor 
Rosenthal’s general diagnosis, we find a deal 
of valuable crit*cism in his writing on individual 
poets. Perhaps he is better at exposition—at 
explaining poets than assessing them. His own 
poetic taste is sturdy, and this means he has his 
prejudices. In unravelling and clue-providing, 
Professor Rosenthal is very often useful. He 
provides helpful tips to Thomas and Roethke. 
It is the elucidation of ‘contents’ rather than 
the classification of styles at which he is best. 
American himself, he is most interesting when 
he is writing about his compatriots. On con- 
temporary English poets he is not over- 
enthusiastic. John Betjeman appears to him as 
‘a weepily conservative writer’, and concerning 
our much-prized Philip Larkin, Professor 
Rosenthal remarks ‘that he is forever promising 
to be a wit and then appealing to the reader to 
pity him instead’. Scots poets receive a more 
sympathetic rating, especially Edwin Muir, 
upon whom he writes wisely and well. 

From America also comes The Poet in the Poem 
—the fourth volume—in a series ‘Perspectives 
of Criticism’ sponsored by the University of 
California. At most times before the last two 
decades, the title of Mr. Wright’s book would 
have been taken as signifying the poet’s auto- 
biographical presence. But one of the concepts 
with which modern criticism has been busied 
is that of the persona oi mask, a consciously and 
imaginatively assumed ‘other self’. Mr. Wright 
has investigated this literary ‘voice’ or ‘person’ 
by reference to the verse of Eliot, Yeats, and 
Pound. The Irish poet, in fact, provides him 
with a statement of the dramatic function— 
the creative countenance—of the persona. ‘If a 
man is to write lyric poetry,’ Yeats observed, 
‘he must be shaped by nature and art to some 
one out of half a dozen traditional poses, and 
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be lover or saint, sage or sensualist, or mere 
mocker of life.’ 

Of lyric poetry this might hold true; but it 
fails to account for the more subtle speaker or 
person present, say, in many of Browning’s 
dramatic monologues. Nor does Yeats’s de- 
finition cover the ‘presence of the poet’ in the 
later Pound: in Hugh Selwyn Mauberly, for in- 
stance, though it does account for the Provengal 
poems. Nor can Mr. Eliot’s evasive persona be 
described in terms of Yeats’s rhetorical stances. 
None the less, The Poet in the Poem is a thought- 
ful and useful short book. 

Literary Essays by Ezra Pound has now been 
published as a Faber paper-back. Many rea- 
ders may think Mr. Eliot’s introductory 
encomium too high-rating for anything like 
general assent. Even so, one is glad to have this 
old trouble-maker of a critic in cheap form, 

DEREK STANFORD 


Selected Letters of Winifred Holtby and 
Vera Brittain (1920-1935). Edited by 
Vera Brittain and GreorrrEy HANDLEY- 
Taytor. Limited edition of 500 copies. 
A. Brown. £3. 35. 


The correspondence of authors is always 
interesting, for the revealing glimpses it gives 
of the genesis of books now well known, of 
agonizings over work in progress, and its 
illuminating sidelights on the writer’s craft in 
general, This volume of letters which passed 
between two distinguished woman authors is 
no exception: showing them in the thick of 
their early creative struggles, mulling over 
ideas, discussing their artistic intentions, and 
sharing their literary aspirations. But not only 
those who are familiar with the work of Vera 
Brittain and Winifred Holtby will derive 
pleasure from this book; for it is a record of a 
devoted, and delighted, companionship of like 
minds (one chronicled in greater detail in Vera 
Brittain’s Testament of Friendship) which ranges 
over a far wider field than writers’ shop talk. 
The correspondence begins shortly before the 


separation, through the marriage of one, of the 
two young women who met at Somerville just 
after the First World War; and shares a multi- 
plicity of new impressions—discoveries about 
human nature observed in the midst of their 
busily active and useful lives, appreciative de- 
scriptions of things seen on their respective 
travels, and exchange of family news and liter- 
ary gossip. 

This affectionate interchange between two 
highly intelligent and civilized minds com- 
pletely en rapport brings home anew the loss sus- 
tained, not only by literature but the world at 
large, through the death of one of the friends 
at the early age of thirty-seven. From Winifred 
Holtby’s letters emanate the deep and generous 
warmth of her human sympathies (‘I don’t 
know what life means’, she wrote, ‘if it does not 
mean loving, nor love, if it does not mean 
serving’); and the zest and sensuous delight in 
living epitomized by such a glimpse as that of 
starting ‘a covey of small, lemon-coloured 
butterflies, that flew before us like a moving 
field of buttercups’, or when she writes: ‘I find 
you in all small and lovely things, in the little 
fishes like flames in the green water, in the 
furred and stupid softness of bumble-bees fat 
as laughter, in all the chiming radiance of 
warmth and light and scent in the summer 
garden.’ And her shrewd, wise knowledge of 
people every so often flashes out in such ob- 
servations as: “The reason why progress is so 
precarious a business is that all reforms are 
achieved by the exceptional for the sake of the 
mediocre—and the exceptional do not under- 
stand mediocrity.’ The attitude to life of this 
remarkable woman is embodied in a letter to 
Vera Brittain of July 1925: “This alone is to be 
feared—the closed mind, the sleeping imagina- 
tion, the death of the spirit. The death of the 
body is to that, I think, a little thing.’ The words 
might serve as her own epitaph; and her friend 
is to be thanked for now making available the 
further letters in this richly rewarding volume. 

MARGARET WILLY 
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Watching Bees in a Cemetery 


N this French cemetery the graves are gay, 
And flowers flourish round the crucifixes 


That mourners, by traditional gesture, lay 


As symbols that the dead wiil rise again. 


Myself, I do not think they will: the brain 
Fulfils a spirit’s need; religion mixes 


Such bold belief with such faint certitude, 


That I prefer to watch rather than pray. 


And yet new life, though not the Christian goal, 
Is here already seen, where mourners stood 


To plant the seeds that no unbodied soul 


Wa during the Festival of Britain, the 
unfamiliar and anomalous term ‘British 
Literature’ was widely publicized, protests 
were heard from many people well qualified 
to speak. How, they demanded, could there 
be any literature without a written language? 
What was ‘British’ literature? Logically, it 
would be recorded in the vernacular of Wales. 
They added that after the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quest there was no such country as ‘Britain’, 
nor until the Act of Union (1707) any such 
realm as ‘Great Britain’. Yet this complex, 
as fantastic as the ‘Aryan’ obsession of Nazi 
Germany, has taken root among us; and we 
are now offered Tales of the British People, retold 
by Barbara Leonie Pickard. In this oddly 
assorted group of narratives only one item is 
‘British’ at all—namely the Brythonic legend 
of Llew Llaw Gyffes. It is with mild surprise 
that we meet Beowulf (who lay perdu in the 


Could have thus nourished into flowerhood: 


I think, when bees fly from these flowers full-fed, 
We see the resurrection of the dead. 


Recent Reading 


* In the 1908 edition of the Cambridge History of English Literature, Chapter 1. 


D. M. BLACK 


British Museum till 1815), Ragnar Lodbrok (who 
was rescued from oblivion by Bishop Percy as 
late as 1763), Hereward the Wake, Bevis of 
Hampton, and William of Cloudeslee [sic]. 
Professor Lewis Jones laid it down' that ‘the 
direct influence of Celtic literature . . . amounts 
on any strict compilation to very little’; and the 
same proposition holds good alike of the Saxon 
epic and the Scandinavian saga. The claim that 
these re-told Tales have ‘grown up with the 
British people as part of their national culture’ 
is devoid of any solid basis, ethnological, liter- 
ary, or linguistic. 

It is refreshing to breathe the air of pure 
scholarship in Professor E. M. W. Tillyard’s 
1959-60 Clark Lectures, Some Mythical Ele- 
ments in English Literature. The first lecture is de- 
voted to the Harrowing of Hell as depicted in the 
Wakefield Cycle, Piers Plowman, and the win- 
dows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
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Thence we pass to the twin Tudor myths of 
long descent and divine appointment so 
adroitly ‘put across’ by Henry VII’s Historio- 
grapher Royal, André of Toulouse. ‘Aggres- 
sion’, as embodied in the Calvinistic arrogance 
of the English Puritans, is dealt with in Lecture 
IV. ‘Retirement’ traces the origin and develop- 
ment of the Augustan cult of rural seclusion: 
here Pope, Thomson, and Cowper play their 
part, but Shenstone is not thought sufficiently 
important to be given even what modern actors 
would call a ‘bit-part’. The sixth lecture, 
‘Liberty, or 1066 and All That’, is as illuminat- 
ing in suggestion as it is witty in substance. 
Several bubbles are neatly pricked before it 
closes with a summary of Gibbon’s reactions to 
this particular myth and its twin-delusion, Pro- 
gress. “The Decline and Fall is so rich, so sophisti- 
cated, so wise’, writes Tillyard, ‘that it seems 
unfair to link it to the crudities that most forms 
of the myth of Liberty issued into. I had rather 
say that it is unfair to the myth not to give it 
credit for the one major work of art of which it 
was the animating principle.’ 

Exercises in literary detection are at the mo- 
ment very much in vogue, and speculation as 
to where they will break out next is often 
answered in unexpected ways. The latest major 
poem to be subjected to new interpretation and 
analysis is Spenser’s Epithalamion. A. Kent 
Hieatt claims to have discovered in this Ode a 
‘numerical structure’ symbolizing ‘the sun’s 
progress through the skies each day and its 
apparent movement around the earth during 
the year’. In a book entitled Short Time’s End- 
less Monument this hypothesis has been worked 
out with much ingenuity, and the conclusion 
of the whole matter would appear to be that 
while Spenser was writing this heavenly exalta- 
tion of wedded love he was also preoccupied 
with complicated mathematical and astro- 
nemical calculations, and with devising a sym- 
bolic system of lines and numbers than which 
nothing could well be more remote from pure 
poetry. If he was, ‘the less Spenser he’. The 
vision is painfully reminiscent of the Pompeian 
fresco showing a winged Love held captive in 
a wicker cage. 

Fashions in words tend to be as short-lived 
and as unpredictable as the fashions in women’s 
hats, and occasionally not less fantastic. 
‘Mystique’ is still with us, but it had looked 
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as though ‘pattern’ were on its way out. It 
is, however, to ‘Patterns of Christian Thought 
and Life in Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Great Theologians’ that Roland Mushat 
Frye devotes his earnest study of God, Man and 
Satan. He sees the master-works of Milton and 
Bunyan as an ‘harmonious pair’, and, ap- 
proaching them in the light of ‘intelligible 
theological categories’, he believes that the 
result should be kelpful to readers who feel 
the need for an interpretation within reach of 
‘the modern mind’, To judge from the number of 
walking-sticks, crutches, even bath-chairs, now 
thoughtfully provided for it, the modern mind 
must rapidly be losing the use of its mental 
legs; but any student of either Paradise Lost 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress who has neglected a 
preliminary exploration of Lutheran and 
Calvinistic theology might find this well- 
documented survey, helpful to him. 

No fewer than three of the books here under 
review are concerned with the great English 
Romantics. In Karl Kroeber’s Romantic Narra- 
tive Art we find ourselves once more immersed 
in ‘patterns’, some of them rather arbitrarily 
superimposed upon the original woof. It is, 
none the less, a stimulating book, even if some 
of his pronouncements may be received with 
surprise, as when he suggests that narrative 
verse has retreated into a modest position today. 
‘Today’ is an elastic term, and if we are to re- 
gard it as covering only the past two or three 
decades the inference may hold good; but it is 
strange to find in the final summing-up no 
mention of such comparatively recent writers 
of narrative verse as John Masefield, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Rudyard Kipling. Fortunately 
prose is not excluded, and the section on the 
‘Narrative Pattern of Scott’ is interesting, even 
if the reader may detect in the ‘pattern’ certain 
colours and outlines which Scott’s devotees 
would have difficulty in recognizing, and which 
it is improbable that he himself would have 
recognized. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron 
could hardly have been omitted; but a passing 
tear might be spared to Southey, who is men- 
tioned only once, and that only because Byron 
made fun of him. Whether the Curse of Kehama 
and its like were good or bad, they formed an 
integral part of the ‘pattern’ of English Roman- 
tic Narrative at this period. 

The English Romantic Poets are with us again 
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in a welcome addition to the ‘Galaxy Paper- 
backs’, of which three earlier examples were 
noticed in ‘Recent Reading’ when they 
appeared. These ‘Modern Essays in Criticism’ 
make available in a compact form a mass of 
material which it would otherwise be necessary 
to disinter from the files of learned periodicals 
or the pages of books irrevocably out of print. 
M. H. Abrams of Cornell University has edited 
this latest selection with admirable judgement, 
and there is no essay here lacking those un- 
expected and rememberable passages which 
provide the salt preserving a critic’s work from 
ultimate decay. A team that includes Basil 
Willey, Charles Williams, Humphry House, 
T. S. Eliot, C. S. Lewis, Frederick Pottle, and 
other distinguished scholars could hardly fail 
to give a good account of itself. Coleridge and 
Byron seem, of all the Big Six, to have been the 
most fortunate in their interpreters. G. Wilson 
Knight has a theme after his own heart in the 
symbolism of what he calls ‘Coleridge’s Divine 
Comedy’, namely Christabel, The Ancient Mariner, 
and Kubla Khan; nor is Humphry House less 
happy when held fast by the skinny hand and 
the glittering eye of the Mariner. When a poet 
writes about a poet visual images are almost 
bound to emerge; and such an image is among 
the most vivid memories left by T. S. Eliot’s 
essay on Byron. Comparing the sculptured 
heads of Byron and Scott, he writes: 


“Were one a person who liked to have busts 
about, a bust of Scott would be something 
one could live with. There is an air of nobility 
about that head, and of that inner and per- 
haps unconscious serenity that belongs to 
great writers who are also great men. But 
Byron—that pudgy face suggesting a ten- 
dency to corpulence, that weakly sensual 
mouth, that restless triviality of expression, 
and, worst of all, that blind look of self- 
conscious beauty, the bust of Byron is that of 
a man who was every inch the touring 
tragedian.’ 


Interest in Matthew Arnold, both as a poet 
and as a critic, continues to grow. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Southampton University, Dr. 
D. G. James, chose as the subject of the Gregy- 
nog Lectures for 1959 Matthew Arnold and the 
Decline of English Romanticism. On his own ad- 
mission, Arnold’s poetry finds little or no place 
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in this somewhat bleak landscape: his purpose 
is rather to review a system of ‘critical doc- 
trines’ which finally lapsed into ‘barely con- 
cealed incoherence’. For this decline he holds 
two factors chiefly answerable: the poet’s ‘sing- 
ular temperament’, a complex of incom- 
patibles, and the failure of the Victorians to 
appropriate their inheritance from the Roman- 
tic poets. Arnold’s ultimate repudiation of the 
romantic in favour of the rigidly classical tradi- 
tion is seen here as something not unlike apo- 
stasy, sterile and disruptive as any such 
apostasy is only too apt to prove. 

Volume XIV of Studies in Bibliography, edited 
by Fredson Bowers for the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, covers a 
wide and teeming tract both of time and place. 
Medievalists will pounce upon William Ring- 
ler’s Note on John Stow’s edition of Lydgate’s 
only known prose work, The Serpent of Division; 
Elizabethan scholars will linger over Cyrus 
Hoy’s paper on the shares of Fletcher and his 
collaborators in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
Canon, Jack Stillinger’s note on the printing of 
E. K.’s Glosses on The Shepheardes Calender, and 
I. A. Shapiro’s valuable comments on the First 
Edition of Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 
Aided by her answers to a questionnaire sent 
by an American admirer who was then (1844) 
planning a Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, David Bonnell gives us a vivid glimpse 
of Miss Barrett almost on the eve of her first 
meeting with Robert Browning. T. C. Duncan 
Eaves and Ben D. Kimpel provide a fascinat- 
ing account of a hitherto neglected volume of 
Richardsoniana in the Forster Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The printing 
and publication of Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac (1732-58) are the subject of 
a study by C. William Miller. He reminds us 
that this Almanac ‘ran on into the nineteenth 
century’, but does not mention its English pre- 
cursor, Poor Robin, which enjoyed an even 
longer run (1664-1824), was amusingly paro- 
died by Horace Walpole, and may well have 
swum into the ken of the American typographer 
while he was working at a press in Smithfield. 

More than forty years have passed since Sir 
James Barrie, in his preface to The Young 
Visiters, observed that ‘when children turn 
author they usually stop in the middle, like 
a kitten when it jumps’. If the remarkable 
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collection of prose and verse published under 
the general title of Life through Young Eyes be 
any criterion, the modern child has changed 
all that. He seems to have acquired what were 
once accepted as the mature faculties of con- 
centration, compression, and laconic self- 
expression. He has shed the diffuseness, the 
occasional pomposity, and the tendency to shy 
away from the target, which used to mar the 
first efforts even of the exceptionally gifted. The 
eleven-year-old who wrote the Christmas poem 
on p. 102 suddenly, in the second stanza, evokes 
the cadences of a medieval carol, the colours of 
a Flemish Primitive: 


When Christ was born 

Mary thought she alone knew. 

But the blast of the shepherd’s horn 

Came faintly on her ear, 

And in came a group of shepherds and Kings, 

And Angels, with gold and silver wings. 
D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 


Tales of the British People, re-told by BARBARA LEONIE 
Picarp. Edmund Ward. 16s. 


Recent Reading 


Some Mythical Elements n English Literature, by 
E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto. 16s. 

Short Time’s Endless Monument: the Symbolism of Num- 
bers in Spenser’s ‘Epithalamion’, by A. Kent Heat. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). gos. 

God, Man and Satan, by RoLanp Musuat Frye, 
Oxford (Princeton U.P.). 30s. 

Romantic Narrative Art, by Kart Krorser. Wiscon- 
sin U.P. $5.75. 

The English Romantic Poets, edited by M. H. Aprams. 
Oxford (N.Y.). 155. (paper). 

Matihew Arnold and the Decline of English Romanticism, 
by D. G. James. Oxford. 18s. 

Studies in Bibliography, Vol. XIV: Papers of the Biblio 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia, 
edited by Frepson Bowers. $10. 

Life through Young Eyes: a Collection of Children’s 
Art, Poetry and Prose. Dolphin Publishing Com- 
pany. 155. 


Other new books received: 


Richard Farmer (1735-1797), by Sir SypNEY Roserts. 
Arundell Esdaile Memorial Lecture 1960. Library 
Association. 

Writers and Critics: Brecht, by RoNALD Gray; 
Faulkner, by Hemingway, 
by Stewart SANDERSON; Jonesco, by RicHarp N. 
Cor. Oliver & Boyd. 3s. 6d. each (paper). 


The Shipwreck 


EYOND the dark cape, behind the three hills, 
The sun had hid, and on the beach 
The sleepy waves stretched their dark paws, 
Dark, silky paws with claws of white foam, 


Half playfully advanced . 


Odysseus looked at the ghostly path of light 
Across the sea; his soul went out along it 
Into the past. He thought: 


I was lying on my back at the foot of the cliff, 
On the soft sand moist with the salt of the sea, 
Feeling it yield and mould my body’s print, 
Taking the shape of my mortality, 

At the foot of the sheer, dark rock, 

That fateful night, at the bottom of gloom... 


+ 
. . 
: 


The Shipwreck 


Or was I floating upon the waters, 

Drifting away in the darkness? 

My arms were stretched out and my hands were still, 
For there was nothing more to fear, 

Nothing more to wait for; 

The dark minute’s fall was done, 

And the stunning shock in the darkness; 

The crash of the strong raft against the rock, 

The screech of the sharp keel on the granite 

(That fulfilling prophetic moment, O Charybdis!) 
And the dark splashing into the water 

Were done... 


I slept and floated, my spirit numb, 
My body stretched and crucified 
On the rough tree of my faithful mainmast. 
And there was a stir on the face of the waters, 
There were voices in the wind, 

There were tears in the wind, 

And my world was nothing but a circle of light, 
Somewhere on the bottomless pit. 


Yet something floated, eddying around: 
My soul taken in the whirlpool, 

Like a ball of crushed, sodden paper, 
Not quite soaked through. 


And then came out the dawn of the waters, 
And out of that first pearly dawn, 

Out of that first dawn’s dazzling sun, 
There came a white hand open, 

Held out to my drowning soul. 


Its touch was love and immortality: 

It was your hand, Calypso, with its magic 
To me as yet unknown. 

It drew, like a magnet 

With a sheaf of force-lines alive, 

Drew every atom of my living mass, 

The universal law, the force of weight, 
Outpowered and annulled. 


Thus came I on to the isle of bliss, 
Thus came I into this isle of doom, 
As to the net of the fisher, the fish. 


.ANNIE BERTHET 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Madam, 


Senior examinations in English have never been 
completely satisfactory because they test only half 
the language—the written half. No attempt has been 
made to assess the pupil’s ability in spoken English, 
which will be his medium of communication for 
95 per cent. of his time after leaving school. 

This is an absurd situation which affects all Gram- 
mar School and High School education, for inevit- 
ably a school curriculum becomes geared to the 
examination at the end of the course. If one aspect 
of a subject is not going to be tested, it is not going 
to be taught. Teachers, pupils, and parents will all 
consider that the time spent on spoken English 
would be better employed in giving further study to 
those sides of written English that are to be ex- 
amined. Consequently, in most academic schools 
speech is limited to factual answer in the classroom; 
and to ‘shop-window displays’ like public debates 
and end-of-year plays, using selected pupils who 
already have some talent in spoken English and are 
therefore least in need of training. 

It also has its repercussions on advanced educa- 
tion—students who can write essays but cannot ex- 
plain and discuss and report effectively; lecturers 
who read their notes, and not always audibly or 
interestingly; teachers of English who try to teach 
appreciation of literature while incapable of inter- 
preting it aloud. 

The only solution, so long as a school-leaving 
examination is considered necessary, is to make 
speech an examinable subject, taking a percentage 
of the total marks for English. This, however, pre- 
sents a serious administrative problem. Fifty pupils 
can answer a written paper simultaneously in the 
same examination room; an oral test has to be con- 
ducted separately. It is true that oral tests are con- 
ducted in French and German, so that the difficulty 
is one of degree, not of kind; still, it is sufficient to 
make any examining body hesitate. 

The problem has been considered for some time 
by the authorities in Tasmania, and a compromise 
has been decided on. This year, as a result of the 
inauguration of Comprehensive Schools, the Schools 
Board Certificate—the school-leaving examination 
equivalent to the G.C.E.—is to have several sub- 


jects examined on two levels, with two-level certifi- 
cates. ‘English’ is one of these subjects. It is being 
divided into two parts—‘English II’ for academic 
pupils, and ‘English I’ for non-academic. ‘English IT’ 
remains unaffected; but in ‘English I’, for a trial 
period of two years, 20 per cent. of the total English 
marks will be allotted to ‘Oral Expression’, 30 per 
cent. to ‘Written English’; and 50 per cent. to 
‘Literature’. 

To make it easier to mark, it is suggested that the 
20 marks allotted to Oral Expression should be 
‘blown up’ to 100 for the purposes of the examina- 
tion, and proportionately reduced later. Of these 
100 marks, 50 will go to a specific oral test conducted 
by an English teacher in the school, though not 
necessarily the pupil’s own teacher. It will be in two 
parts: 


(a) a talk on a topic of the pupil’s own choice, 
well prepared in subject-matter and arrange- 
ment, but n./ written out and memorized. 

(6) An unprepared reading of a prose passage 
taken from one of the year’s Literature books. 
(This is to prevent memorization by coaching, 
but ensures that the pupil is familiar with the 
context.) 


The other 50 marks will go to an assessment, by his 
English teacher, of the pupil’s class work. This will 
consider his ability in any oral activities—drama, 
verse-speaking, discussion, &c.—over the previous 
terms. 

This arrangement will largely overcome the ad- 
ministrative difficulties because the assessment will 
be made by the pupil’s own teacher in the course 
of his work; the oral tests, being conducted in 
the school, can be spread over several weeks to suit 
the time-table. To ensure uniformity of standards, the 
Schools Board will appoint regional examiners to 
visit schools and hear a cross-section of perhaps half 
a dozen pupils. 

It will be interesting to see whether this Tas- 
manian experiment is successful. It may prove to be 
the compromise that is needed to make English 
examinations genuinely examinations in English. 

Yours faithfully, 
Citve SANsoM 


31 Gordon Avenue, Lenah Valley, Hobart, Tasmania. 
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As Professor Gwyn Jones says in his Introduction 
to Ejirik the Red, and Other Icelandic Sagas (Oxford: 
World’s Classics, 8s. 6d.), the Family Sagas were 
‘the very heart-strand of the native literature of 
medieval Iceland’. This volume contains his trans- 
lation of nine sagas describing the lives and feuds 
of individuals and families during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, which were first written down 
during the thirteenth and early fourteenth, 

The Introduction to the recent ‘New Shakespeare’ 
edition of Coriolanus, edited by J. Dover Wilson 
(Cambridge, 20s.), concentrates on a comparison 
and contrast between ‘Shakespeare’s angry young 
man and Plutarch’s’. The book contains the usual 
stage history, and full notes and glossary reprinted, 
in a slightly revised form, from those which appeared 
in the ‘Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare’ edition of 
the play. 

The 1957 ‘Penguin Poets’ edition of Helen Gard- 
ner’s The Metaphysical Poets—an excellent anthology 
with texts annotated from the original editions, 
representing many of the lesser poets as well as the 
acknowledged masters, and with a long and useful 
critical introduction, biographical notes, and a 
reading list-—is now issued by the Oxford Press in a 
more durable form at 18s. 

Eighty-one excerpts from the published writings 
of Bertrand Russell, ranging from 1903, when he 
wrote his celebrated essay on ‘A Free Man’s Wor- 
ship’, to ‘The Expanding Mental Universe’ of 1959, 
are included in The Basic Writings of Bertrand 
Russell, edited by Robert E. Egner and Lester E. 
Denonn (Allen & Unwin, 42s.). Presenting the 
writer in many aspects—autobiographical, as a 
philosopher of language, education, and politics, 
moral philosopher and historian of philosophy, 
psychologist, metaphysician, and mathematician— 
this vast volume well illustrates the growth 
and development of ideas in one of the most 
widely discussed and influential thinkers of our 
time. 

Another rewarding anthology of selections from 
the work of a leading contemporary writer is On Art 
and Artists (Chatto, 30s.): essays by Aldous Huxley, 
spanning nearly forty years of his writing, on litera- 
ture, painting, architecture, and music. His subjects 
range over Chaucer, Ben Jonson and Baudelaire, 
Breughel, Goya and El Greco, Indian architecture 
and water-colours, music in Japan, and a number 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, 
and Recent Periodicals 


of general aesthetic considerations—the relation 
between art and religion, art and science, and art 
and social or moral values. All have the penetra- 
tion of thought and urbanity of expression we have 
come to expect from this inquiring, erudite, and 
civilized mind. 

Two useful works of reference are the fourth 
edition of A Concise Bibliography for Students of English, 
edited by Arthur G. Kennedy and Donald B. Sands 
(Oxford: Stanford U.P., 40s., paper) ; and a revised 
and reset edition of The Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s 
Library, compiled by A. J. Hoppé (Dent, 115. 6d.), 
which gives authors, titles, and subjects in alpha- 
betical sequence, with biographical notes on authors 
and factual descriptions of the works. 


PAPER-BACKED REPRINTS 


Perhaps initially encouraged by the popularity 
and phenomenal success of Penguin books, more and 
more publishers are launching paper-backed editions 
of scholarly non-fiction. One of the latest, announced 
by the Heinemann group, is ‘Mercury Books’, whose 
aim is to present contemporary works of science, 
history, sociology, and literature at prices approxi- 
mately half, or less than half, those of the cloth- 
bound editions. Three of the first titles are Selected 
Literary Criticism of D. H. Lawrence, edited by Anthony 
Beal (12s. 6d.); Stories of a Lifetime, the complete 
stories of Thomas Mann in two volumes, at tos. 6d. 
each; and the American critic Lionel Trilling’s 
essays on literature and society entitled The Liberal 
Imagination (10s. 6d.). 

From Methuen, in the ‘University Paperbacks’ 
series, comes The Last Romantics, by Graham Hough, 
at 125. 6d. First published in 1947, this stimulating 
critical study traces the movement of Romantic 
thought and feeling from Ruskin through the Pre- 
Raphaelites and Pater to Yeats. 

‘Oxford Paperbacks’ offer at 8s. 6d. a selection 
made by Anne Ridler from the writings—critical, 
dramatic, religious, and poetic—of Charles Williams, 
intended as an introduction to the work of this diffi- 
cult but illuminating writer. 

A recent addition to ‘Phoenix Books’, a series of 
scholarly works published by the University of 
Chicago Press and distributed in this country by the 
Cambridge Press, is Grover Smith’s 7. S. Eliot’s 
Poetry and Plays: a Study in Sources and Meaning (215.). 
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The author has added to this third impression a 
chapter on The Elder Statesman. 

Two recent reprints in the Faber paper-covered 
editions, both published at 12s. 6d., are Robert 
Graves’s The White Goddess, the blend of folklore 
and legend, religion and magic which the author 
sub-titled ‘A Historical Grammar of Poetic Myth’; 
and Richard Elimann’s searching exploration of a 
poet’s life and personality, Yeats: The Man and the 
Masks, which has been out of print for some years. 

Two new ‘Unwin Books’ are Arthur Waley’s 
translation of Chinese Poems (6s.), and Hilaire Belloc’s 
version of the story of Tristan and Iseult (4s. 6d.), 
from the French one of Joseph Bédier which was 
prepared from the oldest manuscripts. 

Two additions to ‘Penguin Classics’, at 3s. 6d. 
each, are Flaubert’s Three Tales, in a new translation 
by Robert Baldick, and The Cloud of Unknowing, 
translated into modern English with an Introduction 
by Clifton Wolters. A ‘Penguin Special’ of more than 
ordinary interest, also published at 3s. 6d., is a tran- 
script of The Trial of Lady Chatterley: Regina v. Penguin 
Books, Lid., edited by C. H. Rolph, with illustrations 
by Paul Hogarth and a selection of cartoons. Ray- 
mond Williams’s survey of Culture and Society, 1780- 
1950, which earned high critical praise when it was 
published by Chatto in 1958, now appears as a 
Pelican book at 4s. 6d. Notable contemporary 
fiction from Penguins includes Angus Wilson’s 
The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot (4s.), C. P. Snow’s The 


Conscience of the Rich (3s. 6d.), and Muriel Spark’s 
Memento Mori, Pamela Hansford Johnson’s The 
Unspeakable Skipton, and Anthony Powell’s From a 
View to a Death, all at 2s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS 


Two especially interesting recent issues of John 
Murray’s The Cornhill were the Centenary Number 
published at the end of last year at 6s., which 
included the first two chapters of Emma (an un- 
finished novel by Charlotte Bronté), an essay by 
Sir Kenneth Clark on ‘Art and Society’, an excerpt 
from John Betjeman’s verse autobiography Sum- 
moned by Bells, and a hundred years of portraits by 
Osbert Lancaster; and the Winter number (pub- 
lished at the magazine’s usual price of 3s. 6d.) con- 
taining an absorbing essay by Richard Church on 
the art of autobiography. 

Other periodicals received include Documentary 
No. 4 in H. P. Smith’s ‘Adult Education and 
Society Series’ (2s. 6d.); the Golden Anniversary 
journal of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in America; Critical Quarterly (published by the 
Oxford Press at 35.) and Modern Fiction Studies for 
Winter 1960; the February and April issues of 
English Studies, edited from Amsterdam by R. W. 
Zandvoort; and the October-December and 
January-March issues of Etudes Anglaises. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 
Drama 


Deerslayer, and Other Plays, by N. L. Cray. Heine- 
mann. 35. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Heritage of Literature Series: Adventure Story, and The 
Winslow Boy, by TERENCE RatTiGANn, Longmans. 
55. each. 

May We Recommend: Twelve Radio Plays, adapted by 
Ian BALLand Marion Introductory 
Book. Longmans. 45. 9d. 

One-Act Plays of To-day: Seventh Series, edited by 
Hucu Miter. Harrap. 6s. 


Poetry 


A Galaxy of Poems Old and New, chosen by E. W. 
Parker. Longmans. 7s. 9d. 

Epistles and Satires of Alexander Pope, edited by 
Antuony Trott and Martin Axrorp. Scholar’s 
Library. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry for Overseas Students, edited by Joun D., 
Turner. Harrap. 75. 


Prose 


A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, and Around the 
World in Eighty Days, by JuLes Verne, retold by 
Hayopn Perry. Harrap. 2s. each (limp cloth). 

Australia Felix, by Henry HANbet RICHARDSON. 
Heinemann. 7s. 

Bony and the Mouse, by ARTHUR Uprie_p, Heinemann. 
6s. 

Chapters from the Modern Novel, edited by T. D. Toss- 
WILL. Bell. 75. 6d. 

Modern Reading Series: Doctor in the House, by RicHARD 
Gorpvon; The Ship, by C. S. Forester. 6s. each. 
Fair Stood the Wind for France, by H. E. Bates; 
Mister Johnson, by Joyce Cary; One Pair of Feet, 
by Monica Dickens; Village School, by ‘Muss 
Reap’. 6s, 6d. each. Land Below the Wind, by AGNES 
Kerrn. 75. 6d. Longmans. 
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The Sign of Four, by Sir Arntuur Conan Doyte. 
Murray. 55. 6d. 

The Tigers of Trengganu, by Lieut.-Cor. A. Locke. 
Harrap. 45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Tono-Bungay, by H. G. WELLs, edited by A. C. Warp. 
Heritage of Literature Series. Longmans. 55. 

Venture Library: O. Henry for Girls, selected by MADGE 
Back; O. Henry Westerns, selected by Patrick 
THORNHILL; The Wind in the Willows, by KENNETH 
GRAHAME; The Wreck of the Golden Mary, by 
Cuartes Dickens and Cotiins. Methuen. 
5s. each. 

Where Monsoons Meet: A Story of Malaya in Anthology 
Form, edited by DonaLtp Moore. Harrap. 4s. 6d. 
(limp cloth). 


A D. H. Lawrence Miscellany. Edited by Harry T. 
Moore. Heinemann. 35s. 

A Fifteenth-Century Plutarch. With an Introduction 
and Notes by CHaries Mitcue tt. Faber. 255. 

A New University. By W. B. Gaui. Chatto. 18s. 

A Short Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By J. B. 
BesstnGer. Oxford (Toronto U.P.). 38s. 

Angels with Horns, and other Shakespeare lectures. By 
A. P. Rossrrer. Edited by GraHam Srorey. 
Longmans. 30s. 

Books in my Baggage. By LAWRENCE CLARK PowELL. 
Constable. 155. 

Branwell Bronté. By Wintrrep Gérin. Nelson. 35s. 
Childhood in Autobiography. By EpNA OAKESHOTT. 
Cambridge (for the N.B.L.). 3s. 6d. (paper). 

Collected Essays. By ALbous Huxtey. Chatto. 3os. 

English for Maturity. By Davin Hotsroox. Cam- 
bridge. 21s. 

English Romantic Poets. Edited by M. H. ABrams, 
Oxford. 155. (paper). 

God, Man and Satan. By R. M. Frye. Oxford (Prince- 
ton U.P.). gos. 

Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by R. A. Foaxes and R. T. 
Rickert, Cambridge. 60s. 

John Betjeman. By Derek Stanrorp. Neville Spear- 
man. 16s. ; 

Lady Gregory. By EvizaseTH Coxneap. Macmillan. 
30s. 

Matthew Arnold and the Decline of English Romanticism. 
By D. G. James. Oxford. 18s. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. By W. D. Hats. Oxford. 
355- 


For the Classroom 


Selected List of Recent Books 
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Teaching of English 

Comprehension Tests for Third-Year Juniors, by Ken- 
NETH ANDERSON. Harrap. 35. (limp cloth). 

Do You Understand? Books 3 and 4, by T. ARMITAGE. 
Harrap. 35. 6d. each (limp cloth). 

Graded English Language Papers for General Certificate 
(O Level), by C. W. Grttam. Harrap. 6s. 

Graded Exercises in English. Book 3, by J. H. WAtsu. 
Longmans. 45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Illustrated English: Teachers’ Manual, by A. F. Scott. 
Parrish. 55. (limp cloth). 

McKee Platform Readers, Books A5, A6, B5, C5, by D. 
CastLey, K. Fow.er, and S. Carstairs. Nelson. 
1s. 10d. each (limp cloth). 

Pleasure in English: A Graded Course in English Language 
in Five Stages, by J. R. C. Yoiestas and G. FretpEn 
Huaues. Stages One, Two and Three. Longmans. 

55. 6d. each, 


Medieval Cultural Tradition in Dante’s ‘Comedy’. By 
J. A. Mazzeo. Oxford (Cornell U.P.). 36s. 

Music and Poetry in the Early Tudor Court. By Joun 
STEPHENS. Methuen. 635. 

On Art and Artists. By ALDous Huxtey. Chatto. gos. 

On Reading Flaubert. By G. TILLetr. 
Oxford. 155. 

P.E.N. 1960. New South African Writing and a 
Survey of 50 years of Creative Achievement. 
Johannesburg: South African Centre of the 
International P.E.N. Club. 15s. 

Phoenix: the Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence. 
Heinemann. 355, 

Reason and Imagination. By JosepH Cutart. Barrie & 
Rockliff. gos. 

Short Story Study. Compiled by A: J. Smrru and W. H. 
Mason. A critical examination of ten short 
stories, from Henry James to Dylan Thomas. 
Arnold. tos. 6d. 

Short Time’s Endless Monument: the Symbolism of the 
Numbers in Spenser’s ‘Epithalamion’. By A. Kent 
Hreatr. Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 30s. 

Some Mythical Elements in English Literature. By 
E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto. 16s. 

Spenser, Ronsard and Du Bellay: A Renaissance Com- 
parison. By A. W. Satrertuwarire. Oxford 
(Princeton U.P.). 40s. 

Stratford-upon-Avon Studies: Jacobean Theatre; Eliza- 
bethan Poetry. Edited by Joun Russett Brown and 
Bernarp Harris. Arnold. 255. each. 

Synge and the Anglo-Irish Drama. By ALAN Price. 

Methuen. 25s. 
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The British Imagination. A Critical Survey from The 
Times Literary Supplement. Cassell. 255. 

The English Mystical Tradition. By Davy KNow es. 
Burns & Oates. 255. 

The Four-Fold Tradition. By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 
Barrie & Rockliff. 255. 

The Gothic: Literary Sources and Interpretations through 
Eight Centuries. By Paut Frank. Oxford (Prince- 
ton U.P.). £7. 

The Great Experiment in American Literature. Edited by 
Cart Bone. Heinemann. 155. 

The Heyday of Sir Walter Scott. By Donatp Davie. 
Routledge. 23s. 

The Living Milton. Edited by Frank Kermope. 
Routledge. 21s. 

The Modern Poets. By M. L. RosentHar. Oxford. 


The Orphic Voice. By ExizasetH Sewer. Rout- 


ledge. 56s. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


The Paradox of Tragedy. By D. D. Rapwaet. Allen & 
Unwin. 16s. 

The School of Donne. By A. Atvarez. Chatto. 18s. 

The Thirties: A Dream Revolved. By JuLiaN Symons. 
Cresset. 255. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XX XIX, 1958. 
Edited by Beatrice Wuire and T. S. Dorscu. 
Oxford (for the English Association). 35s. 

Universities in Transition. By H. C. Dent. Cohen & 
West. 155. 

Wilfred Owen: A Critical Study. By D. S. R. WELLAND. 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: John Skelton, by Peter 
Green. Walter Savage Landor, by G. RostrEvoR 
Hamitton. William Shakespeare: The Early Come- 
dies, by Derek TRAvERsI. Francis Bacon, by J. MAx 
Patrick. Longmans (for the British Council and 
the N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. each. 


Association Notes 


SPRING LECTURES 


Tue summary of Professor D. J. Gordon’s lecture 
last November on ‘J. M. Synge: The Artist and the 
Western World’ was received too late for inclusion 
in the Spring issue. 

The principal aim of the lecturer was to show that 
The Playboy of the Western World is a version of the 
theme, familiar in the literature of that period, of the 
artist and his relationships with society, of the re- 
lationships between the poet with his ‘lies’ and 
‘fictions’ and the world of ‘fact’. He sought to relate 
Christie Mahon, the playboy, to the type of vagrant 
already established in Synge’s earlier plays, The 
Shadow of the Glen and The Well of the Sainis, with 
their specific kind of language, their pleas for free- 
dom, their positions as outcasts from society; and 
to show that this is how Synge deals with the vagrant 
in his prose writings, and that in his life he con- 
sciously assimilated himself to that type. 

Professor Gordon also showed that this type of the 
poet-vagrant was familiar in the work of W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Douglas Hyde in the 
years when Synge was beginning to write his plays; 
and connected Yeats’s Hanrahan with the historical 
figure of the blind poet Raftery whose life and work 
came to symbolize for Yeats’s circle not only the 
Irish tradition of the wandering poet but the poet 
in general and his place in society. 

Professor Gordon wished to show The Playboy as 
Synge’s final working out of this theme and to em- 


phasize the complexity and ambiguity in his pre- 
sentation of it: an ambiguity brought out by the 
strict ironies of Synge’s dramatic method in this 
play and not resolved in the play’s ending. So that 
we are left, as was Synge’s intention, profoundly 
disturbed, not knowing whether Christie’s apparent 
triumph over his father and his return with him is 
really a triumph or whether it represents an accep- 
tance of the values of the society which has first 
accepted and then rejected him, and so is essentially 
a defeat. 


A lecture on Wordsworth’s Prelude was given on 
Saturday, 11 February, by Mr. Hermann Pesch- 
mann. Canon Adam Fox was in the chair. 

Wordsworth’s greatest poem, said the lecturer, 
had a relevance and significance for our own troubled 
day. It was written, in the crisis of the Napoleonic 
wars, by a man whose character was both sublime 
and profoundly simple. It was an autobiographical 
poem of the childhood, adolescence, and early man- 
hood of a poet; and it took its place with the great 
autobiographical studies which were also literature 
like The Confessions of Rousseau or St. Augustine, or 
The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man of James 
Joyce. The conception of the two worlds of Man and 
Nature, Mind and the External World interacting, 
fusing in ‘love and holy passion’ was the central 
tenet of Wordsworth’s belief. As a child he led a full 
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Association Notes 


and intense life of the senses; to him there was no 
division between soul and sense. The quickening 
spirit in Wordsworth’s apprehension of experience 
was twofold: his sense of joy, and his sense of dedica- 
tion. 

During the course of his life, Wordsworth made a 
considerable number of omissions and alterations in 
the text. These reflected the changes and develop- 
ments in his own mind ; by 1850 much of the arrogant 
and, we must confess, atheistic writing about the 
supreme power of the human mind was modified or 
omitted, but much, too, of the richly sensuous ex- 
perience of his youth was toned down. In The 
Prelude he had no direct moral purpose (though in 
his revisions he came at times perilously near to 
infusing one): he was telling the story of his mind 
and heart. For his purpose he used that magnificent 
vehicle that Milton had fashioned, the blank verse 
paragraph. To write consistently good blank verse 
like that took genius, and a combination in its 
author of simplicity and sublimity. The poem was 
composed in a period of political uncertainty and 
economic instability; and it was in our moments of 
most anxious care that we turned to Wordsworth, 
perhaps more than to any other poet. He was a poet 
of deep and sustaining solace, because the roots 
whence he drew his sustenance went deep down to 
the fundamentals of human existence. His was a 
poetry that offered no cheap palliatives, but a deep 
consolation for the ills that human flesh was heir to, 
and from which we returned to our ordinary affairs 
and ‘busy-ness’ spiritually nourished and mentally and 
emotionally refreshed. 


A lecture on “The Novelist’s Responsibility’ was 
given by Mr. L. P. Hartley on Saturday, 11 March, 
with Sir George Hamilton in the chair. A shortened 
version appears as an article earlier in this issue. 


A lecture entitled ‘Writing about the Theatre’ was 
given on Saturday, 22 April, by Mr. J. C. Trewin. 
The chair was taken by Sir Julian Hall. 

The soundest basis for any form of writing about 
the theatre, said Mr. Trewin, was love of the 
theatre; in support of this contention he quoted his 
colleague, Eric Keown, on that ‘essential feeling of 
innocent excitement before the curtain goes up’ 


which every critic should experience. Lamenting 
that there were no theatre critics in Shakespeare’s 
day to provide eye-witness accounts of contemporary 
productions, Mr. Trewin cited Gordon Craig on a 
performance by Irving as an example of writing 
which conjured up for us, with almost photo- 
graphic exactitude, what long-dead audiences had 
seen and heard. Recording should be an important 
part of the critic’s work; and his first task should 
be to appreciate. 

Briefly tracing the history of dramatic criticism, 
Mr. Trewin quoted some of Pepys’s lively comments 
on current Shakespearian productions (including a 
somewhat startling allusion to the ‘variety of music 
and dancing’ in Macbeth); and, as another example 
of a vivid glimpse from the gifted amateur of drama- 
tic criticism, Charlotte Bronté’s evocation of Rachel 
in Villette. Dramatic criticism as we knew it did not 
really develop until the time of Hazlitt and Hunt. 
From the 1880s onwards the stage was documented 
more fully than ever before, in the writing of 
William Archer, Shaw—a brilliant exception to 
every rule laid down for dramatic criticism—A. B. 
Walkley, Max Beerbohm, C. E. Montague, and 
James Agate. 

Mr. Trewin concluded that a sense of the past, of 
historical continuity, and a sense of the future and 
awareness of the transience of fashion, were equally 
essential in writing about the theatre. His stimulat- 
ing lecture was enlivened by some amusing autobio- 
graphical glimpses of his apprenticeship as a critic. 


The Secretary again requests the return to her at 

8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 

following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27—32, 34-40, 42— 
51, 53) 54, 57, and the Presidential Address for 
1943- 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34, 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i—xiii, xv-xxi, xxv—xxxii, 
English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays and 
Studies (New Series) 1950-4, 1957, and 1958. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, ii, iv-ix, 
XVi, XViii—XXViii, Xxxili, xxxiv, and xxxvi. 
Out-of-print volumes of both Essays and Studies and 
The Year’s Work in English Studies are urgently re- 
quired to complete sets for libraries. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1961 Autumn number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions 
should reach her not later than Friday, 18 August 1961. Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1960/1 
MISS CLEMENCE DANE, C.B.E. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of English 
language and literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and speech. 

The Association pursues these aims by affording opportunities of co-operation amongst all 
those interested in English; by furthering the recognition of English as essential in education; 
by discussing methods of English teaching; by holding lectures, conferences, and other meetings; 
by publishing a journal, books, and leaflets; and by forming local branches both at home and 
overseas. 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: D. M. LOW, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Hon. Treasurer: WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, M.A., PH.D. 
Editor of ENGLISH: MISS MARGARET WILLY, F.R.S.L. 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: GUY BOAS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Organizing Officer: &. WYNNE HICKIE, M.A. 
Secretary: MRS. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at 
any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three 
issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. Members who do not 
wish to pay their subscription by a banker’s order can pay a subscription in advance for three 
years at the rate of £3 or £6 respectively. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


Corporate membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries. 
Student membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23. 
The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, 
London, S.W. 7. 
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Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential Address, and Luncheon took place at Church House, Westmin- 
ster, on Saturday, 3 June. At the General Meeting the Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. D. M. 
Low, presented the Annual Report and called on Dr. William Armstrong, the Hon. Treasurer, to speak about 
the Annual Accounts. Dr. Armstrong pointed out that the Annual Accounts had had to list certain items of in- 
come and expenditure as unascertained because the Oxford University Press had introduced new accounting 
procedures and had not been able to provide the Association with details of sales, royalties and costs of 
printing for the year ended 31 December 1960. He was glad to be able to report, however, that the O.U.P. 
accounts for a fifteen months’ period to 31 March 1961 had been recently received and that they showed 
that the Association’s finances were in a very healthy state. On the proposal of Mr. Eric Arnold, seconded by 
Mrs. D. Orton, the Annual Report and the Annual Accounts were adopted. The election of the President, 
Vice-President, Hon. Officers and Committee for 1961-2, proposed by Mr. Reeve Wallace and seconded by 
Mrs. B. R. Gibbs, included the foliowing: President, Sir Kenneth Clark, C.H., K.C.B.; Vice-President, Miss 
Clemence Dane, C.B.E. ; Chairman of Committee, Mr. D. M. Low, M.A., F.R.S.L.; Hon. Treasurer, Dr. William 
Armstrong; and the Executive Committee (re-election): Mr. Arthur Brown, Sir Julian Hall, Bt., Miss 
Alicia C. Percival, and Mrs. Theodora Roscoe. 

After the Business Meeting Miss Clemence Dane delivered her Presidential Address entitled ‘Approaches 
to Drama’; Mr. Alan Dent took the chair and Professor B. A. Wright addressed a vote of thanks. The Presi- 
dential Address is distributed to members with this issue of English. ' 

At the Luncheon Mr. D. M. Low, Chairman of the Executive Committee, took the chair. Professor 
Geoffrey Bullough proposed the toast of the Guests, which was replied to by Mr. Ernest Raymond. Mrs. Mary 
Stocks proposed the toast of the English Association, which was replied to by Mr. Guy Boas. Sir Julian Hall, 
Bt., proposed the health of the President, Miss Clemence Dane. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - PROFESSOR M. V. C. JEFFREYS, C.B.B., M.A. 
Hon. Secretary * C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 


\ 


Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 
Information Service and Advice 
‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 


(termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 7s. 6d. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 

Other Publications include Modern Adult Fiction for School and 
College Libraries: 2nd edition now available, revised with a 
new appendix of novels published since 1955. Primary 
School Library Books, an annotated list compiled by the S.L.A. 
Primary Schools Book Panel, &c. Full list from address below. 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E.), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 
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WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Well worth 
visiting! 


* FOR BOOKS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *Open 9-6 (Thur. 9-7) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Road Stn. 


THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1961 


58th Year 


OVER 700 pages of officially compiled 
information with full list of Secondary 
Grammar, Modern and Technical Schools, 
Technical Colleges, Teachers’ Training 
Colleges, Libraries, Associations, Local 
Education Authorities, and much other 
invaluable material. 
By post 35s. 

Order now from 

The School Government Publishing 

Co. Ltd. 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Selected by Edward Shanks 


This selection consists mainly of lyrics 
and short dramatic poems but also in- 
cludes some of the longer works such as 
‘Saul’, ‘The Flight of the Duchess’, ‘Childe 
Roland’, and ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’. 
Golden Treasury Series. 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF 
SCIENCE VERSE 


Selected by W. Eastwood 


With all the contemporary discussion 
about the divorce of ‘The Two Cultures’, 
this anthology is especially interesting. 
In it are collected the most notable com- 
plete poems, and extracts from longer 
poems which demonstrate that science and 
poetry are by no means mutually exclu- 
sive. 


BEHIND THE 
GREEN CURTAINS 


Sean O’Casey 


Three new plays, Behind the Green Cur- 
tains, Figuro in the Night, and The Moon 
Shines on Kylenamoe, in the characteristic 
O’Casey tradition. They are a grand mix- 
ture of fantasy, farce, satire, symbolism, 
drama, song and dance. 18s. 


MACMILLAN 
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Edith Simcox and George Eliot 


K. A. MCKENZIE 
With an Introduction by GORDON S. HAIGHT 


From Edith Simcox’s unpublished ‘Autobiography of a Shirt-Maker’ Professor McKenzie draws the 
absorbing story of a remarkable Victorian spinster, writer, and social worker, a courageous pioneer 
in many important social movements. Fresh light is also thrown on the life and character of George 
Eliot, for it was to the ‘Autobiography’ that Edith Simcox confided her secret love for the novelist. 


The Art of Fames Foyce 


Method and Design in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake 
A. WALTON LITZ 


The author follows Joyce through the various stages of composition to arrive at a record of his artistic 
development from 1914-1939. This rewarding exposition will become an essential handbook for 
students. Frontispiece. 215. net 


The Oxford Ibsen 


VoLuME V: Pillars of Society; A Doll’s House ; Ghosts 
Translated and edited by J. W. MCFARLANE 


The second volume to be published of a new translation of all Ibsen’s plays. These three constitute 
a series, the terms of which are a succession of curses. Each is concerned in some way with the con- 
cept of ‘home,’ and all document a process of emancipation by ordeal, their deeper preoccupations 


being with a proper definition of freedom. 308. net 
Acting editions (text of plays only), paper covers. Each 6s, net 
Volume VI (25s. net) contains An Enemy of the People, The Wild luck, Rosmersholm; acting editions 


each $s. net 


Selected Poems 


CONRAD AIKEN 
One of the most distinguished and influential of American poets has included in this volume what he 
considers to be his most important poetry of the years 1917 to 1960. His first Selected Poems won 
him the Pulitzer Prize in 1929, and the Shelley Memorial Award; and for his Collected Poems pub- 
lished in 1954 he received American National Book Award for Poetry. 275. 6d. net 


The Writer’s Dilemma 


Essays first published in The Times Literary Supplement under the heading 
‘Limits of Control’ 


In these essays ten representative authors consider the position of the writer in an age which 

greater value on the progress of techno than on the state of the individual. Stephen Spender in- 
troduces the essays, wich are by Arnold J. Toynbee, John Bowen, Lawrence Durrell, Gerald Heard, 
Nathalie Sarraute, William Golding, Arthur Calder-Marshall, Saul Bellow, Alan Sillitoe, and 
Richard Wollheim. 12s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Scar 


BRUCE LOWERY 
‘A novel in which artistic control is maintained, and yet the pain and incoherence of a 
child’s world are movingly drawn . . . a fine book and deserves to be read.’—Times 
Literary Supplement 
‘It would be impossible to pav too high a tribute to this profoundly moving and beau- 
tifully written book.’—The Listener 135. 6d. 


Tales from the Masnavi 


A. J. ARBERRY 
One of the great religious and ethical classics of the world by a famous thirteenth cen- 
tury Persian poet and mystic. This long epic abounds in stories and anecdotes skilfully 
used by the poet to illustrate his high and sometimes abstruse doctrine. These tales, 
quite apart from their allegorical purpose, are extremely enjoyable in their own right, 
for Rumi had a great narrative gift and, by many deft touches of humour and pathos, 
entertained while he instructed. 28s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


A Third English Course 

S. H. BURTON, M.A. 

Book 3 of a new graded course leading to G.C.E. ‘O’ level. The material is divided 

into graded sections, so that the book is equally useful to pupils working in faster or slower 
streams. Book 4 is in preparation, and will lead up to A Comprehensive English Course, 
which has already been published. Books 1, 2, and 3, 7s. each. 


A First Book of English Comprehension 
A. R. ROBERTSON 


This book, the first in a new series of four, contains forty-two varied passages, accompanied 
by questions testing vocabulary and comprehension. The book is for first form classes in 
secondary schools and Mr. Robertson has kept the questions on a factual level in order to 
obtain the best possible response from pupils of this age group. 3s. 6d. 


Graded Exercises in English 
J. H. WALSH, B.A. 


‘The third book of a course which is intended for pupils in the first three years of grammar 
school, but which can be utilized in secondary schools of all types. 
Books t and 2 4s. each Book 3 4s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 48 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 
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